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THE ART OF PAUL KING, A.N.A. 


BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH 


| RECENT “one-man show” on Fifth 

Avenue, New York, which attracted 
well-merited attention, was that of Paul 
King, A.N.A., of Stony Brook, Long Is- 
land. It was at the Ferargil Galleries and 
was significant of the modesty of the artist 
im that it was the first time he had pre- 
sumed to place his work singly and on its 
own merits before the public even though 
he had been winning medals at exhibitions 
for years, culminating in the award to him 
at the last spring Academy of the One 
Thousand Dollar Altman Prize for the best 


landscape. Everyone knows that to win 
this leading honor at the National Academy 
marks the recipient as having reached the 
front rank of American artists. Other 
winners of this honor in recent years have 
been such men of repute in the world of art 
as Paul Dougherty, N. A., E. W. Redfield, 
Charles H. Davis, N. A., Ernest Lawson, 
N. A., Daniel Garber, N. A., and W. Elmer 
Schofield, N. A. It was eighteen years ago 
that Mr. King first had a picture in an 
Academy exhibition. And he waited until 
he had won the Academy’s first honor before 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. G. 


he made a collection of his best work and 
challenged the judgment of the general 
public on his achievements. 

That the verdict was favorable was shown 
not only in the comments of the press but 
in the tributes paid by fellow-artists and 
those who are able to recognize genuine 
merit and distinguish between faddism and 
honesty in art. 

Mr. King began his career in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where his father, Bernard H. King, 
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PAUL KING 


worked in precious metals. There is in the 
son’s work as a painter that which denotes 
an inherited instinct for fine craftsmanship 
and conscientious technique. We are not 
surprised that his first skill was shown in 
lithography, mm which he was an adept at 
sixteen. He studied at the Buffalo Art 
Students’ League and belonged to a Buffalo 
society called the Bohemian Sketch Club. 
Other members of this same coterie were 
Edward Dufner, A.N.A., George B. Bridg- 


THE. LITTLE VILLAGE PAUL KING 


TURKEY FARM PAUL KING 


ON THE BEACH PAUL KING 


WINTER PAUL KING 
AWARDED SILVER MEDAL—PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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man, Corwin Knapp Linson, and Eugene 
Speicher, A.N.A., young fellows then, all 
well-known figures in the art world now. 
Coming to New York, King studied at the 
New York Art Students’ League, and this 
study was followed by travel in France, 
Holland and Italy. 

In Mr. King’s work there is no seeking 
after sensational effects. He employs no 
tricks but impresses you always with his 
honesty and sincerity. The Altman Prize 
picture, “Early Winter,” is a good type of 
his art, Its subject, in the first place, is 
characteristically American, a river, a 
bridge, a village blanketed under snow, and 
a sort of feeling everywhere that more snow 
is coming. 

The painter has a strong feeling for winter, 
and some of his best work has such subjects, 
but he does not confine himself to them. 
Nor is the winter landscape the only thing 
that is notable in all of his winter scenes. 
In several he has introduced animals, par- 
ticularly horses, showing in these a vigorous 
grasp of composition and design. One of 
these pictures, “Logging,” portrays loading 
logs on to a sled while the powerful horses 
stand waiting to drag it through the snow, 
and one knows that they can do it, so well 
has the impression of strength been con- 
veyed. Another has for its subject horses 
attached to a sled dragging ice that has 
just been cut from a lake. In both there 
are dramatic qualities as well as excellent 
landscape work. In portraiture Mr. King 
is also unusually successful, an example 
being his ‘‘Cornelia,” a study of a young 
girl in costume, modern but picturesque. 

King’s art is founded on_ excellent 
draughtsmanship. Gradually but surely 
he has been coming up along the highway 
of art, his steps marked by such honors as 
the Shaw Prize of the Salmagundi Club, 
which he won in 1906, winning the Inness 
Prize of that club the same year; gold medal 
of the Philadelphia Art Club in 1913, and 
silver medal, Panama Pacific Exposition, 
1915 .Then came the Philadelphia Prize of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
a leading distinction, in 1918, and in 1928 
the Altman Prize. 

Medals do not tell the whole story, of 
course, but they do signify something, 
especially those named. Mr. Iing’s studio 
was in Philadelphia for several years, but 


this year he joined the Long Island artist 
colony, moving paint kit and family to 
Stony Brook, one of the picturesque spots 
on the famous North Shore, where he finds 
much inspiration for his brush. 

One of his pictures of the Long Island 
North Shore is entitled ‘‘The Sailing Party,” 
the scene being Port Jefferson. It was hung 
on the line at the Academy several seasons 
ago. It illustrates the variety of his work. 
“The Lime Quarry” is one in which he has 
brought out the qualities of ordinary scenes 
of industry which have elements of the 
picturesque. Indeed, he finds his subjects 
chiefly among the everyday incidents and 
places which to the ordinary observer 
might not present the making of a picture 
but which a true artist is able to invest with 
that which appeals to the lover of beauty. 


The Chicago Society of Etchers will hold 
its fourteenth annual International Exhibi- 
tion from February 1 to March 11. This 
exhibition will be open to all etchers. 

The society is trying this year an inter- 
esting experiment. A room will be pro- 
vided for miniature etchings. No plate for 
this section may be larger than 3 inches in 
any direction, but any combination under 
that may be used. Each print must sell for 
five dollars—no more, no less. This is being 
done to show how an artist can express 
himself in a small space and to test the 
discrimination of purchasers when not in- 
fluenced by varying prices. This should 
prove an interesting experiment, and all 
etchers are urged to aid by sending prints. 


Mr. Will S. Taylor, instructor in painting 
in the School of Fine and Applied Art of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is engaged in the 
production of a panel 12 x 60 feet, for the 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City. The panel shows approxi- 
mately forty-seven life size figures and 
represents warfare among the various tribes 
of Alaskan Indians. It is one of a series of 
eighteen panels done by Mr. Taylor to 
depict the ceremonial, life and industries 
of the natives along the British Columbian 
and Alaskan coasts, and is the result of 
serious study of the subject made by the 
artist during several visits to Alaska. 


LE DEJEUNER DES CANOTIERS 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


RENOIR’S MASTERPIECE 


ENOIR’S GREAT painting, “Le De- 
R jeuner des Canotiers,’ painted at 
Bougival in 1881, has been acquired by the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery of Washington 
for its permanent collection and therein is 
now on exhibition. Last winter when 
Durand-Ruel exhibited seven famous Renoirs 
(of which this was one) from his private 
collection in an upper room in his gallery 
at 57th Street, New York, none were for 
sale. A number of large offers were made 
for the “Le Dejeuner des Canotiers” by 
private collectors but were refused, the 
owvers having decided that if they ever 
parted with the picture—if they ever 
allowed it to leave France, it would be to 
go to a public museum. Mr. Phillips, 
seeing the picture in Paris last summer, 
made an offer for it, which was accepted, 
and this great masterpiece of modern art 
will henceforth be reckoned among America’s 
possessions. 

The picture represents a group of artists, 
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PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 


their wives and one or two models after 
luncheon on the baleony of a small hotel 
overlooking the Seine. They are the painter’s 
friends. Mme. Renoir is seen seated to 
the left playing with her pet dog. Caille- 
botte, the painter and collector who left 
his collection to the Luxembourg, is seen 
in canoeist costume straddling a chair; 
to the right, another boatsman in sleeveless 
jersey is seen leaning against the balcony; 
“Baron” Barbier, Renoir’s constant com- 
panion, sits with his back turned talking 
to a pretty girl who leans on the balustrade, 
chin in hand; Ephrussy is seen in tall hat 
conversing with a bearded man; Lestringuez 
and Paul Lhote, both outstanding charac- 


ters, scientists, travelers—a_ distinguished 
company. Everyone is apparently having 


Conversation is the order of 
The table is in disorder, the feast 
The striped awning that serves as 
shade flaps in the gentle breeze. One has 
a glimpse of the river at a distance. It is 


a good time. 
the day. 
over. 
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a typical French scene. To this day Paris 
on hot summer Sundays turns out in holiday 
moods and so spends the afternoon on or 
near the river. 

This great picture, Renoir’s masterpiece, 
expresses this joy of living. The artist 
seemed to feel that he was at the crest of 
his powers, and so chose to paint in a large 
and sumptuous style—a style all his own— 
the beauty of the material world, the pleasure 
of the passing hour, doing honor to his 
friends and contemporaries much in the 
same way as, but very differently from, 
the Renaissance painters. In splendor of 
design and color this modern picture fully 
holds its own with such masterpieces of the 
past as Titian, Veronese and Reubens, and 
offers the observer the charming illusion of 
life itself, of pulsating atmosphere, of sun- 
light, of summer breezes, of rounded solid 
forms played upon by flickering lights, of 
facial expressions and bodily gestures sug- 
gesting the effervescent beauty of the 
moment, which can only be retained through 
the artist’s subtle powers of observation 
and expression. Commenting upon this 
picture, Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, art 
editor of the New York Times, said: ““No 
other work by Renoir could communicate 
so powerfully the sense of life and movement 
not only in the scene itself but in the mind 
of the painter working with the scene.” 
Curiously enough, this work by one of the 
leading impressionists, is essentially a subject 
picture, but for that reason it is none the 
less a demonstration of the impressionist’s 
theories, relating both to color and_ the 
interpretation of light. It shows that the 
shutters had been thrown wide open and that 
the painter had acquired the power of 
interpreting the outdoor world. It shows 
also that he had the ability to interpret 
life and was interested in life as well as in 
the technique of painting. To have pro- 
duced such a picture one must have been a 
great artist and more, for great art alone 
does not produce such a masterpiece. It 
is the work of a seer as well as a craftsman. 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir was born at 
Limoges, February 25, 1840. His father 
was a poor tailor who went to Paris with 
his wife and five children hoping to better 
his conditions. At the age of twelve the 
boy began painting on porcelain under the 
instruction of his father, who had picked 


up the rudiments of the art at Limoges 
After this Renoir turned to decorating blinds 
and made enough money to enter the Atelier 
of Gleyre, where he met Sisley, Bazille and 
Monet. From ’63, when he was first 
refused, until °73 or ’74 he regularly sent 
pictures to the Salon, but they were pic- 
tures of a different sort from what he painted 
later. During the latter four or five years 
he had been discovering the world out of 
doors and had been scandalizing the art 
critics with his blue toned shadows as, one 
writer says, “‘did Monet with his purple 
turkeys.” He was one of the group who 
stood aside, holding their own exhibitions, 
were dubbed “Impressionists,” and through 
their courage and inspiration opened up new 
avenues of vision. The late James Huneker 
said of him: “He is a painter of joyous 
surfaces, and he is an incorrigible optimist. 
He is also a poet—a poet of air, sunshine 
and beautiful women. ... The simple 
gestures of daily life have been recorded 
by Renoir for the past forty years with a 
fidelity and a vitality that shames the 
anaemic imaginings and pessimisms of his 
younger contemporaries. . . . Wherever a 
Renoir hangs there will be eyes to feast 
upon his opulent and sonorous color music.” 
He took no part in the Impressionists’ 
exhibitions of 1879, ’80 and ’81, but he 
joined with them in that of 1882 held in the 
Rue Saint-Honore. To this exhibition he 
contributed no less than 25 canvases, among 
them ‘“‘Le Dejeuner des Canotiers,” which 
Theodore Duret mentions as one of the 
most important of his works. In 1883 M. 
Durand-Ruel took rooms in a house on 
Boulevard de la Madeleine and held from 
month to month one-man exhibitions of the 
impressionist painters. Renoir was allotted 
from the Ist to the 25th of April and showed 
70 paintings. After 1883 he ceased to 
exhibit at the Salon except in the year 1890, 
when he sent a very large canvas full of 
light and color representing the three 
daughters of M. Catulle Mendes. In 1904 
he was honored by the autumn Salon by 
having a whole gallery set aside for him. 
“The hour of justice,” though long in 
coming, had at last arrived.’ Renoir 
married and had three children. The last 
years of his life were lived in ease and 
happiness on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean. He died in 1919. 


LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES MAURICE B. PRENDERGAST 


AWARDED THIRD W. A. CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN BRONZE MEDAL 


PROVINCETOWN IN WINTER JOHN NOBLE 


AWARDED FOURTH W. A. CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN HONORABLE MENTION 


EMMA AND HER CHILDREN 


AWARDED FIRST W. A. 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN GOLD MEDAL 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING 


Nintu EXHIBITION, CoRCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


HE NINTH EXHIBITION of con- 

temporary American oil paintings was 
held by the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington from December 16 to January 
20. It comprised three hundred and eighty 
pictures, which constituted a most varied 
and interesting showing. During the time 
that the exhibition was open one heard now 
and then murmurs to the effect that great 
paintings were conspicuous by their absence, 
but those who made a careful study of the 
collection were disposed to believe that this 
impression was created rather by the high 
average maintained throughout which pre- 
vented the emphasis of contrast. Without 
doubt, Emil Carlsen’s ‘Open Sea,” W. 
Elmer Schofield’s “‘June Morning,” and 


Cecilia Beaux’s “Girl with Cat,” to name 
only three pictures in one of the galleries, 
were great paintings. 

The Jury of Selection and Award con- 
sisted of Gari Melchers, Ralph Clarkson, 
Lilian Westcott Hale, Rockwell Kent and 
Daniel Garber. The awards were as follows: 
First William A. Clark prize of $2,000 and 
Corcoran Gold Medal to George Bellows 
for a portrait of his wife and two daugh- 
ters entitled “Emma and Her Children”’; 
second Clark prize of $1,500 and Corcoran 
silver medal to Charles W. Hawthorne for 
his figure painting entitled ““The Mate”’; 
third Clark prize and Corcoran bronze medal 
to Maurice B. Prendergast for his ‘Land- 
scape with Figures”; and fourth Clark prize 
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THE MATE 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


AWARDED SECOND W. A. CLARK PRIZE AND CORCORAN SILVER MEDAL 


of $500 and Corcoran Honorable Mention 
Certificate to John Noble for his painting 
entitled “Provincetown in Winter.” 

These findings were, as usual, incompre- 
hensible to the public, which concerns itself 
chiefly with subject and only secondarily 
with the matter of technique. No picture 
was eligible for these prizes that had not 
been produced within a period of two years 
or which had received in some other exhibi- 
tion a prize of equal or superior value, hence 
many works shown were “hors concours.” 

The distinguishing note of this exhibition 
was the pronounced way in which it gave 
expression to national tendencies. Despite 
the fact that many of the painters are 
Americans by adoption, the works were 
almost all essentially American in flavor. 
To some extent this was due to the sprinkling 
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of works by those of the Taos school, but 
it is not necessary to paint Indians to accom- 
plish this end, and many of the works of the 
eastern painters interpreted no less patently 
those characteristics of daring and frankness, 
plain speaking and idealism which have 
come to be known as typical American 
traits. 

Another significant fact brought out by 
this exhibition was that to all appearances 
the modernists are less ultra than they have 
been or they are supposed to be. Maurice 
Sterne, for instance, exhibited a South Sea 
figure composition which was academically 
archaic in general character. The jury of 
selection was apparently open-minded, but 
the modernists provided little merriment for 
the public. 


On the other hand, a certain forcefulness 


ROCKPORT QUARRY W. LESTER STEVENS 


SUNLIT VALLEY ROCKWELL KENT 


PURCHASED BY MRS, HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


JUNE MORNING 


in execution, and the decorative element in 
design everywhere noticeable among the 
works in this exhibition, may well be 
credited to the influence of the “absurd” 
modernists. Impressionism, expressionism, 
post-impressionism, cubism have all com- 
bined to bring forth an art which is virile, 
luminous, colorful and enchanting. Some 
of the old men are getting older, some of the 
young men have not yet advanced beyond 
the primer stage, but the torch of art goes 
on and is safe in the hands of the present 
day painters. Masterpieces are not pro- 
duced every day or every year or even every 
decade, but the art of America has certainly 
freed itself from the leash of tradition and 
is aspiring to greater accomplishment in the 
future. Technically the artists are skillful, 
efficient, and though they may in some 
instances scoff at beauty, they are finding 
it in many strange and unexpected places 
and are making it manifest. 

It is impossible and would be profitless 
to merely name names, but one passing 
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through the series of galleries in which this 
exhibition was set forth would undoubtedly 
have carried away the recollection of the 
two allegorical and somewhat complicated 
figure compositions by Eugene Francis 
Savage, at one time a Fellow in Painting at 
the American Academy in Rome—‘‘The 
Recessional” and “‘The Expulsion.”’ Charles 
W. Hawthorne’s prize picture, “The Mate,” 
will dwell in memory with his more subtle 
and no less powerful presentation of ‘The 
Fisherman’s Daughter.” The weirdness of 
Victor Higgins’ “‘Taos Mountain”? would 
not let it soon be forgot. Terminating one 
of the long vistas was a large painting by 
Cameron Burnside, an American artist 
long resident in Paris, whose work in that 
Capital of Art has lately been attracting 
much favorable attention. Near by hung a 
powerful little picture of a quarry at Rock- 
port, by W. Lester Stevens, which called 
attention by its spirit and virility. In his 
monumental painting entitled “Life,” Rich- 
ard S$. Meryman fittingly memorialized 


GIRL WITH CAT 


CECILIA BEAUX 


PURCHASED BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


his master, the late Abbott Thayer. Notable 
among the portraits were three-quarter 
length standing figures of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, by Charles Hopkinson, 
lent by Brown University, and former 
Senator Elihu Root, by Augustus V. Tack. 

Two years ago former Senator W. A. 


Clark endowed the Clark prizes through 
the medium of a gift of $100,000 to the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. The accumulated 
interest on this fund not only contributed 
$5,000 for the prizes already mentioned, but 
an additional $8,000 for purchases which, 
after all, are prizes of the best sort. Among 
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the works purchased by the Corcoran 
Gallery through this medium and_ with 
other accumulated funds were: “Girl with 
Cat,” by Cecilia Beaux; “Light Lightning,” 
by Catherine C. Critcher; “Eleanor,” by 
Lilian Westcott Hale; ‘Landscape with 


Figures,” by Maurice Prendergast; “The 
Artist’s Family,” by John C. Johansen; 
and ‘‘Late Afternoon,” by Bayard H. Tyler. 
These, with other purchases made by private 
collectors up to the first of January, had 
aggregated the sum of $28,500. L. M. 


BRITISH HANDCRAFT IN DETROIT 


BY FLORENCE DAVIES 


HILE it may be a truism to observe 

that art speaks a universal language, 
it is equally apparent that that language 
has scant opportunity to be heard, much 
less understood, if it is to be forever muffled 
by the barrier of space. 

The serious artist bridges the gap and 
fares forth, “‘for to admire and for to see,” 
and incidentally to hear what his brother 
artists in other lands have to say. The 
occasional traveler, too, picks up a catch-as- 
catch-can phrase, and glimpses what he 
may as he hurries from studio to shop 
window or museum, spending sometimes a 
few minutes and sometimes a day or two in 
listening to this universal language of beauty. 

But comparatively speaking, artists and 
travelers represent only a few of the people 
of any country; and so if all the people are 
to have adequate opportunity to know the 
contemporary art of another country, they 
must depend upon the traveling exhibition. 

A case in point is the comprehensive 
collection of British industrial art which 
was brought to Detroit recently by the 
Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, through 
the enterprise of its secretary, Miss Helen 
Plumb. 

This exhibition was secured by Miss 
Plumb during her stay in England last 
summer, and it is doubtless due to her 
thorough knowledge of the field and her 
broad interest in all artistically sound hand- 
craft that it offers so many high points of 
interest. 

To begin with, the collection includes 
eight distinct branches of handeraft. Thus 
it escapes at the outset the possibility of 
becoming monotonous. Added to this is the 
fact that each group contains many examples 
which are particularly fresh and stimulating 


to the interest and which appeal to widely 
differing groups of people. 

To bring to this country representative 
examples of forty-five different consignors, 
including in many cases the work of groups, 
such as guilds, studios or companies, listed 
as one consignor, covering the fields of 
pottery, jewelry and enamels, weaving, 
sculpture, decorative panels, decorated wood 
and illumined books and scrolls, was in itself 
no small task. But aside from this, to 
arrange each consignment in the happiest 
possible setting, with pleasing groupings and 
carefully thought-out backgrounds of appro- 
priate texture and color, and to offer these 
articles for sale without sacrificing the at- 
mosphere of the studio to the demands of 
the shop, was a still greater achievement. 

All this, together with the great interest 
of the exhibits themselves, has helped to 
make the second exhibition of British hand- 
craft in Detroit highly interesting and 
successful. 

Then, too, the exhibition as a whole 
affords ample proof that the English crafts- 
men are alive to new problems and are not 
content to mull over old ideas in old forms. 

There is scarcely one of the eight branches 
of handeraft of which this is not true. 

Perhaps the most interesting development, 
from the American viewpoint, is the growth 
of interest in the illumined book and scroll 
which has been greatly fostered in England 
by the Society of Scribes. 

IWlumined scrolls and texts are shown by 
Grailey Hewitt, Miss Raymond, E. Lawrence 
Christie, Violet Hawkes, and the Three 
Shields Gallery. Especially noteworthy is 
a richly illumined Psalter, done on vellum, 
each page a gem of restrained beauty, 
lettered and illumined by Grailey Hewitt. 


THE JOLLY LITTLE CHAP ASTRIDE THE TURKEY IS A CERAMIC MODELED BY HARRY PARR. THE BOY ON THE GOAT 
LADEN WITH VEGETABLES AT LEFT, AND THE MEDITATIVE BRUIN AT RIGHT ARE THE WORK OF STELLA CROFTS. 


COFFEE POT AND SILVER DISH, BY BERNARD CUZNER; MAZER BOWL BY OMAR RAMSDEN 


GROUP OF SILVER OF NOTABLE INTEREST BY BRITISH CRAFTSMEN 


EXHIBITION ASSEMBLED BY THE DETROIT SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The war, of course, has given the English 
scribes ample opportunity to practice their 
delicate art, for no parish church, however 
great or small, in all of England is without 
its war memorial, many of which are supplied 
with hand-lettered texts of those who have 
fallen. The same is true of countless schools, 
banks, law courts and other institutions 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The English potters are another group of 
workers who have shown a refreshing degree 
of stimulating interest and vitality in their 
work, none of them more so perhaps than a 
group of artists round about London who 
have been experimenting with the London 
Blue Clay, which is almost to be had for the 
asking and which they have found suitable 
for the making of simple and in some cases 
highly artistic forms. Some very charming 
jars and bowls have been made of this clay, 
as well as a number of delightful animal 
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forms and some quaint figures reminiscent 
of old Chelsea ware. 

Also in the realm of simple but satisfactory 
things is a group of useful articles with good 
line and interesting color, from Ravens- 
court, the pottery of Miss Dora Lunn, 
whose laudable aim it has been to supply 
such simple and ingratiating objects at 
prices within the reach of all, so that the 
ordinary household may take its porridge 
out of interesting and attractive ware rather 
than have to depend upon some of the less 
agreeable commercial products which are 
offered at similar prices. 

In a more ambitious vein, Stanley Thoro- 
good sends his finely sculptured ceramic of 
Joan of Are mounted on a rearing steed 
with colors flying and a fallen knight at the 
horse’s feet. 

Stella Crofts sends some delightful animal 
studies, including one pleasing group of a 
boy riding a goat already heavily laden with 
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fruits and vegetables from his master’s 
garden. Harry Parr produces exquisite por- 
celain figures, one of which, a lady in pan- 
niered skirts, has much grace and charm, 
while a laughing youngster astride a turkey 
fairly scintillates with life and gayety. 
Notable also in the collection of pottery 


however, are well aware that he spent the 
greater part of his life in perfecting a tile 
that would withstand the frost of the 
English winters and in creating fine bits of 
luster ware, in which the patterns reflected 
his gift for design. 

A group of these De Morgan tiles and 


JOAN OF ARC 


STANLEY THOROGOOD 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


are stoneware pieces by W. S. Murray, whe 
arrives at satisfyingly beautiful forms in 
colorings of brown bronze and _ grayish- 
brown suitable to his medium, with only 
occasional attention to pattern. 

From the point of view of the collector 
and book-lover probably the most important 
group in the exhibition is a collection of tiles 
and richly designed compotes, bowls and 
plates wrought by the late William De 
Morgan, whose fame as a potter is not so 
well known in this country as his achieve- 
ment as a novelist. Students of De Morgan, 


ceramics add much to the interest of the 
exhibition. 

It is perhaps in the realm of silver, enamel 
and jewelry that the English craftsmen send 
us their most precious treasures. Whatever 
the reason, it appears to be true that the 
English have all the time in the world to 
devote to the production of a single object 
ot jewel-like beauty, while the Americans 
are most often tempted to produce charac- 
terful objects in broader effects. 

A case in point is a single small silver 
pot-pourri finely carved and inlaid with 
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JEWELLED SILVER POTPOURRI 
BY DIANNE ADDAMS 


jewels and enamel by Dianne Addams, 
which has singular beauty of detail, richness 
of design and perfection of workmanship 
without committing the sin of beimg ornate 
or overdecorative. 

Oscar Ramsden sends, besides an 
pressive collection of ecclesiastical silver, a 
beautiful Mazer bowl, fashioned from a 
block of deftly turned maple wood, which 
has been soaked in oil to give it the dark 
rich tones which complement the carved 
bandings of silver. Perhaps no piece in the 
collection is more romantic in its connotation 
than this Mazer bowl, which is one of ten 
or twelve fashioned by Ramsden with a 
view to reviving an interest in these old 
bowls, so big a part in the history and story 
of old England. 

The tale teller makes frequent reference 
to the cup or bowl in some form or other. 
The cup, Ramsden points out, was in its 
highest form the chalice of the Holy Grail; 
in its more familiar guise the Wassail bowl, 
the Stirrup Cup or Meadhorn. 

“In early times,” he adds, “the cup and 
the bowl seemed to have differed but little, 
and both had the same use, but they gradu- 


im- 


ally grew apart in shape so that by the 
fourteenth century nothing could have been 
more different than a Mazer bowl and a 
Standing Cup.” 

It is this Mazer bowl, fashioned of maple 
as of old and mounted in silver with some 
appropriate legend that Ramsden has pro- 
duced, after the manner of the bowls of 
ancient days and suggested by them, but 
in no case an actual copy. 

That Ramsden is strikingly touched with 
a feeling for the romantic is also seen in the 
frequency with which he introduces dream 
ships of ancient line in the enamelled decora- 
tions of his many interesting silver and 
copper boxes. 

Ernestine Mills sends fine enamels and 
exquisite jewelry. Harold and Phoebe Stab- 
ler contribute enamelled placques, small 
pieces of sculpture and fine pieces of jewelry. 
Particularly notable for their small niello 
medallions are bracelets and lockets sent 
by George Hunt. 

The contributors of delicately fashioned 
jewelry are almost too numerous to mention, 
but each displays a sense of beauty and a 
perfection of craftsmanship which are 
gratifying. 

Lustrous silks from the looms of “‘Samark- 
and” are sent by Miss Andrea Angel, who 
introduces into her hand-woven scarfs and 
shawls, dress lengths and draperies, some- 
thing of the mystery and romance implied 
by the name of her establishment. 

The Scottish Folk Industries send, too, a 
collection of hand-woven woolen rugs, which 
are a little suggestive of our own Navajo 
rugs in design, but introduce a wider range 
of color in lower key. 

It would be impossible to give anything 
like an adequate account of the exhibition 
without enthusiastic mention of the water 
color flower studies and decorative panels 
by Margaret MacDonald Mackintosh and 
Charles Reddy Mackintosh. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackintosh show marked originality 
in design and color which gives fresh interest 
to a still-life study. Palm trees in the 
moonlight and nosegays of garden flowers 
inspire Mr. Mackintosh to interesting ad- 
ventures im the field of decorative design 
while Mrs. Mackintosh makes use of Japa- 


nese motifs and treatment in depict- 
ing some of her remarkable ornamental 


young ladies. 


COURTYARD OF THE PALAZZO HORNE AT FLORENCE 


ITALIAN NOTES—THE PALAZZO HORNE, 
FLORENCE 


BY SELWYN BRINTON, M. A. 


HE PALACES of Florence are unique 

in their beauty of design and historical 
interest. When we think of them our 
minds are carried back to the massive 
strength of the Palazzo Rucellai, to the 
Pitti and Riccardi Palaces, which still sur- 
vive; but many others have perished in the 
development of Florence as a modern city, 
while others have been recovered to some- 
thing of their original beauty and character 
even in our own times. Just as it seemed 
fitting to commence this series, which I hope 
may extend to other cities of Italy, with 
these characteristic creations of Florentine 
design, so to commence I have chosen two 
buildings both recovered comparatively 
recently to their old-time beauty, both con- 
taining choice collections of art objects, the 
Palazzo Horne and the Palazzo Davanzati. 
The Palazzo Horne, which J treat in this 
notice, was acquired in recent years by 


that fine connoisseur and collector, especially 
of Italian art, the late Herbert Percy 
Horne, whom I had the privilege of know- 
ing in Florence, where he had settled in 
1892. He possessed a wonderful “flair” 
and immense knowledge, which enabled him 
to acquire paintings of high merit at prices 
which, were I to reveal them, might in 
some cases astonish my readers. Little by 
little, with these endowments and at com- 
paratively moderate prices, the choice 
collection was being formed which, at his 
lamented death, was bequeathed by him to 
the Municipality of Florence. But a suit- 
able home was needed for this collection, 
including paintings of high merit, sculpture 
and manuscripts; and one came at length 
in his way in the ancient palace of the 
Alberti, at the corner of the Via de’ Benci 
and Corse dei Tintori, which had been 
acquired later by the family of the Corsi, 
Toll 
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and rebuilt for them by that great Renais- 
sance architect, Guiliano da San Gallo, in 
1489. So that this is a pure Renaissance 
creation of the best period, recalling in its 
elegant beauty. the design of Alberti of 
Bramante, but which had been disfigured 
through centuries of neglect. It was Herbert 
Horne’s delightful mission to now recover 
those ancient beauties, to restore the noble 
and spacious ‘‘cortile” with its columns 
and capitals of such individual quality of 
design that in some cases they had been 
carried off and sold separately—one which 
had disappeared for years having been 
generously returned to Mr. Horne by Prof. 
Stefano Bardini; and his old housekeeper, 
who remains in charge, told me only lately 
of her master’s delight and one of his dis- 
coveries. Lunch was apparently waiting, 
but that did not count: for, perched upon 
high steps and working with a penknife 
he had just discovered, unharmed and 
beneath a protecting screen of superimposed 
whitewash, one of the most beautiful panelled 
ceilings which I have ever seen and which 
compares even with those grand trabeated 
ceilings in the vast “‘sale” of the Reggia of 
the Gonzaghi at Mantua. 

At the same time that he was thus restor- 
ing the old palace to its former beauty, 
removing later additions, freeing ceilings 
from whitewash, recovering the original 
“intonaco” outside and within, restoring 
stone-work and recovering older doors and 
windows, as well as those lovely capitals 
of the “‘cortile” in which Andrea Sansovino 
himself may have aided San Gollo, Herbert 
Horne was systematizing his collections 
within. Besides his paintings by old masters, 
his sculpture work by Desiderio, Vecchietta 
and Lauranahis drawings by G. B. Tiepolo 
and his library, he had set before himself in 
these later years the programme of collecting 
objects of domestic use, which, if not worthy 
of a great museum, “could have formed part 
of the equipment of a home of the old 
citizens of Florence.” 

It was while he was still busied on this 
congenial task that the fatal illness came 
which cut short a valuable career. He 
decided to leave his house and all its con- 
tents to the Municipality of Florence, form- 
ing a trust that Italians classify as ‘uno 
Ente”’—under the management of an admin- 
istrative Council of the “‘ Fondazione Horne.” 


I believe that Comm. Poggi and Prof. 
Giglioli, both busied in the Uffizi manage- 
ment, belong to this committee; I know 
that Count Gamba has given it most 
valuable help, and is now devoting much of 
his time to classifying and arranging the 
valuable documents. When I returned to 
Florence last spring (which I had not seen 
since the war) I was strongly pressed by 
Prof. Giglioli to visit the Palazzo Horne 
and lost no time in doing so; as one who had 
known personally her adored master I 
was at once taken in charge by his house- 
keeper, who was left by him in care of the 
house. Leaving the fine courtyard, of 
which I give an illustration, we ascended 
to the first floor, where I admired especially 
the “Allegory of Music” by that imagina- 
tive painter Dosso Dossi, the Neroccio 
“Virgin and Child,” the delightful profile 
bust of “S. Giovannino” attributed to 
Desiderio, and two interesting marble heads 
of children, the one belonging to the school 
of Donatello, the other, a baby’s head, 
attributed to the Dalmatian Francesco 
Laurana. 

In the second Sala on the same floor I 
found two paintings by that fine Tuscan 
figure painter, Francesco Furini. I drew 
attention to this artist’s high merit in 
1908, but he was little appreciated then, 
and I know that Mr. Horne acquired both 
these and the admirable Beccafumi painting 
of “Deucalion and Pyrrha” at prices which 
would now appear absurdly small. 

The upper floor is devoted to purposes of 
study and contains drawings by Raphael, 
Pontormo, Guardi, Parmingianino and a 
wonderful album of pen drawings over a 
bistre wash by G. B. Tiepolo, which the 
visitor must on no account miss seeing. 
Here, too, are the manuscripts and unedited 
notes of Herbert Horne, which I found 
Count Gamba, who is giving much of his 
time to this work, engaged in putting into 
order. The Horne Foundation is not too 
well provided financially just at present 
for the work needed, since a part of the 
estate goes in usufruct to a brother of 
the deceased; the palace and its treasures 
are a precious and permanent addition to 
the art attractions of Florence, and visitors, 
past, present, or even future, to Arno’s 
city would find any donation here well 
bestowed. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


GARI MELCHERS 


GARI MELCHERS 


BY ADALINE D. PIPER 


NE OF the really notable exhibitions 

brought together by the Baltimore 
Friends of Art, was a collection of twenty- 
four canvases by Gari Melchers. ‘The man- 
ner of assembling most of these paintings 
from the museums and private collections of 
America was, in a way, unique. A com- 
mittee of well-known art patrons belonging 
to the Society went in person to invite the 
treasures to be the honored guests of Balti- 
more, and in every instance the request was 
granted. 

In that well-selected exhibition, with its 
decorative “‘Skaters”’ from the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the rich opulent “Maternity” 
from the Corcoran Gallery, the Smithy, 
modelled with the power of a Rembrandt, 
lent by the Phillips Gallery, “The Morning 


Room,” unequalled in light and freshness of 
color, the charm of the round-eyed peasant 
“Sisters” from Mrs. Greenough’s collection 
and the rare spiritual feeling of “The Supper 
at Emmaus” and the earlier painting of 
“The Communicants,”’ showed conclusively 
the hand and mind of a master. A man 
who has never been influenced by any school, 
or by the so-called new art movements that 
have swept Europe and America from time 
to time, has the courage to be himself. An 
individualist with truth for his watchword 
and color singing in his soul, whose study 
of life is as keen now as it was when he left 
America a boy of seventeen to study art in 
Dusseldorf, could not fail in his chosen réle. 
His every sensibility is attuned to the 
realities, and his approach to beauty is with 
79 
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the reverent spirit of the devotee. With all 
the decorations that he can win, more than 
our great Sargent and ever-present Whistler, 
he is still working to attain something near- 
er the truth, for in spite of the recognition 
he has received from all the great exhibitions 
abroad and in this country, he has never 
reached the standard that will satisfy his 
far-seeing eyes. He indeed has the capacity 
for taking infinite pains, and, as his art is 
his life, he never lays it aside as would a less 
ardent lover. Having the highest ideals 
himself, he is intolerant of anything that is 
Jacking in the work of others; but when that 


GARI MELCHERS 


standard is attained he has an appreciation 
that amounts to reverence. His paintings 
show the modelling of a sculptor, and they 
appeal in the portrayal of character. 

Who else can paint a mother and baby as 
this artist? A theme of the ages seems to 
grow more tender, more human in his treat- 
ment of it. His Mother and Child in the 
Luxemburg is a decoration; the blond 
mother with her patterned cloak and heavy- 
headed, stupid Dutch baby. Another 
mother and baby, owned by Mr. Deering, 
is the Mother of the Ages—the inscrutable 
peasant who endures all without protest, hold- 


An exhibition of paintings by Mr. Melchers is being shown this month in the Milch Galleries, 


New York. 
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THE POT HUNTERS 


ing her baby in her powerful arms protecting 
it, yet as helpless as her offspring against fate, 
immutable as time is to eternity. A tour de 
force that takesits place with Rodin’s Penseur. 

“The Maternity”? of the Corcoran is the 
ripe fruit of Melchers’ genius. It is more 
mellow, rich and suave in line and color. 
A great, splendid creature, her sturdy boy 


GARI MELCHERS 


lying in her capacious lap, the color of an 
autumn garden matching her luscious beauty 
and contrasting with the softness and spring 
loveliness of the sleeping infant. There is 
no sentimental prettiness about these babies; 
they are round eyed and ugly, the mothers 
full of character, but of the stolid, enduring 
peasant type that accepts all and gives all, 
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Melchers has shown his divine right to 
fame'in his ability to portray the soul as well 
as the craftsmanlike and surely constructed 
figure of his models, and there is a tenderness 
of perception in his Madonnas that loses 
nothing of the masculine strength of his 
brush. For delineation of character one has 
only to see his portraits of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Ik. Marvel, Ex-Governor Chase 8. Os- 
borne and others. His distinguished mural 
decorations are in the Congressional Library, 
Washington, in Detroit and in St. Louis. 
His landscapes have a distinct value hither- 
to unperceived, a rich ‘depth and quality 
that one might pass by, missing the beauty 
which he, with his keen sense of color, has 
made to live. His is a hand that paints 
with the spirit of eternal youth, for if we 
had not followed him from his first salon 
picture, “The Letter,” through his gamut of 
rich color and sure construction of his 
characterful Dutch period to his mural 
decorations, we would fancy his joyous 
flower studies and “The Pipers” to be his 
song of the morning, for with such strength 
and purpose the evening of life is far distant 
from the eye and hand of this painter and 
each year proclaims him surer in beauty of 
vision. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Mel- 
chers began his successful career at an early 
age. There was no period in which his art 
was unrecognized. At the age of thirty he 
had been awarded most of the medals he 
could receive in Europe. The coveted 
medal of honor in the Paris Salon of 1889 for 
his paintings, ““The Puiots” and ‘The 
Sermon,” he shared with John Sargent, the 
only other American to achieve equal dis- 
tinction being Whistler, who was awarded a 
corresponding medal eleven years later. 

Another of his decorations, the Legion of 
Honor, has especial significance to him, as 
Puvis de Chavanne, being among the first 
to hear of the distinction, hastened to his 
Paris studio and with charming grace 
offered his own faded ribbon as a tribute 
of his esteem. 

During my five or more visits to Egmond 
aan den Hoef, where he lived among the 
peasants in his charming Dutch house, I 
have been amazed at his capacity for work 
along his chosen line. Unlike the Dutch 
artist Israels, who painted his genre pictures 
of Dutch life only, Mr. Melchers’ scope is 


very wide. The days were never long 
enough in his tireless quest for truth and 
clarity. He rose early, and with a sandwich 
for luncheon he would walk miles to one of 
his studios at Schuil en Berg or Egmond aan 
Zee and there he would paint the Dutch 
peasants that he has made us know, and 
when at sunset at the tea hour in the old 
walled garden, or at dinner in the blue 
dining-room, he was still studying his 
paintable wife—maybe with the lustre tea 
set beside the glowing brazier, or the effect 
of candle light with the long Holland 
twilight glancing in at the quaint windows, 
this being of particular interest at that time 
as he was painting a Last Supper, with its 
effect of candle light and daylight. 

There is an honest quality in these Dutch 
subjects; they never looked posed, and they 
never were. Mr. Melchers’ paintings are 
part of the life of Holland. The church, 
the fields, the forge, the homely cottages 
would reveal to him the pictures that he 
was quick to visualize and paint. He de- 
spised anything that was unnatural, even 
insisting that the old vrouws should them- 
selves tie the lace caps on the young girls, 
as they were losing the art. Like Rodin, 
he saw his pictures and painted his models 
as they pursued their daily tasks. One 
reason of his success was his remarkable 
adaptability and his charming courtesy as 
much to the peasant as to his friends. 
Having a real gift for languages, he grew 
very close to the simple peasants in his 
understanding of their needs and_ their 
temperaments, and the children never failed 
to greet Mynheer, who lived their primitive 
life with the simplicity of a gentleman and 
who painted them with such unfailing good 
humor and enthusiasm. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. Melchers, 
who is an American by birth and at heart, 
with a love and interest in American ideals 
and the life of his own country, has returned 
to live and paint here. An historic old 
colonial mansion near Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, on the Rappahannock, which belonged 
to a member of the Washington family, is 
his present delightful home. With his 
usual penchant for acquiring studios, he has 
three in this spot, and exhibitions are 
having the gentle Southland lovingly por- 
trayed by him, a fourth studio in New York 
and one in Paris still in use. But the Dutch 
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life is over, as are also the days at Weimar, 
where a few years before the war the Saxe 
Weimar Government paid him the compli- 
ment of appointing him professor of painting 
in that historic city. Years ago a well- 
known historian was asked who was the 
greatest man Holland had produced and he 
replied ‘‘Rembrandt.” I wonder if we 
could look ahead and see with the sure eyes 


of time if we might not count as one of our 
greatest artists the man that every country 
delights to honor. Surely his art has a 
quality that will live through the ages, and 
the wise men who purchased two of his 
paintings for the Luxemburg, as well as for 
every permanent collection abroad, have 
with prescience known that his art is signifi- 
cant. 


FEDERATION NOTES 


IHE UNITED STATES will be repre- 

sented this year in the great Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary Art 
in Venice. This has been brought about 
through the interest and courtesy of the 
directors of the Exposition, the assistance 
of Mr. Homer Saint Gaudens acting as an 
intermediary, and the American Federation 
of Arts, to whom a request was sent by the 
municipality of Venice to assemble a repre- 
sentative exhibition of eighty paintings by 
the leading living American artists, for 
which one or two of the principal galleries 
in the main pavilion have been set aside. 

In making the request those in authority 
offered, by direct cable and through H. E. 
the Italian Ambassador at Washington, to 
assume insurance and the cost and respon- 
sibility of repacking. Through our Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Rome a request was 
forwarded last autumn to the State Depart- 
ment to erect a pavilion for the United 
States exhibit such as Great Britain, France, 
Spain and other nations have erected. 
But this required an appropriation from 
Congress and could not be accomplished on 
short notice. The State Department, how- 
ever, gave cordial endorsement to the project 
of the exhibition under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts and assured 
full cooperation. Arrangements have been 
consumated whereby the paintings will be 
shipped from New York to Italy on a 
United States Shipping Board vessel and 
so later returned, without charge. 

In order to expedite arrangements the 
managers of the Venetian Exhibition recom- 
mended that Mr. John W. Beatty, chairman 
of the special committee of the American 
Federation of Arts on the subject of the 
Venetian Exhibition, as well as Director 


Emeritus of the Carnegie Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, and Mr. C. 
Powell Minnigerode, Director of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, be made commissioners 
and empowered to select the works. Mr. 
Beatty’s committee was increased by the 
appointment of Mr. Irwin Laughlin and 
Mr. Charles Moore. Mr. Laughlin is a 
member of the diplomatic corps and was 
secretary of the American Embassy in 
London at the time the late Walter Hines 
Page was Ambassador and later for some 
months Chargé d’Affaires. He is also a 
connoisseur of art. Mr. Charles Moore is 
chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
to which the matter of the erection of the 
pavilion was referred. 

As the pictures had to be selected and 
forwarded in less than two months from the 
time the invitation was received, it was 
decided that as many as possible should be 
taken from the biennial exhibition at that 
time just opening in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, and that no pictures should be 
included which had not been previously 
exhibited in some leading American exhibi- 
tion and so received the approval of an 
artist Jury. The full list of the paintings 
selected and sent will be published in a 
later number of this magazine. Every 
care has been and is being taken to make the 
exhibition as representative as possible, so 
that it will give full and just report, to those 
who may see it, of the status of American 
painting today. It must be a satisfaction 
to all to realize that in this most notable 
International Exhibition held in the beautiful 
Public Gardens in Venice and visited by 
thousands of persons from all parts otf 
Europe as well as the United States, Ameri- 
can art will have fair representation. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


At the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts held in St. Louis 
last May a resolution was passed, authorizing 
the American Federation of Arts to under- 
take a campaign of education and publicity 
to arouse the people of the country to the 
need of a building for the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. 

This is a matter in which all those inter- 
ested in art throughout the country will 
feel a personal concern and will desire to 
lend aid. Under this conviction the Federa- 
tion sent to its Chapters early in January a 
request for cooperation along two lines: 
publicity, and expression of interest on the 
part of individuals. Ours is a representa- 
tive government; tf our national legislators 
can be assured that it is the wish of the 
people generally throughout the country 
that an appropriation be made for a National 
Gallery buildmg, the appropriation will 
undoubtedly be forthcoming. Otherwise 
other appropriations which are being actively 
pressed will have precedence. 

Canada, our neighbor to the north, 
supports a National Gallery, appropriating 
thereto annually for upkeep and purchases 
the sum of $50,000 a year. Italy, France 
and England, weighted down with war 
debts, are supporting their National Galleries 
and arranging for great Expositions, demon- 
strating the value of art in industry. The 
Government of the United States up to the 
present time has only appropriated the 
sum of $15,000 annually, and that only for 
the last few years, for all expenses in connec- 
tion with our National Gallery, and no 
official recognition has as yet been given to 
art as a factor in national life. 

Individual members of the American 
Federation of Arts can lend assistance by 
writing to both their senators and represen- 
tatives in Congress urging the matter of a 
National Gallery building upon their atten- 
tion. Articles and other press notices for 
publication in local newspapers can be had 
by applying to the secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts at Washington and will 
be gladly supplied. 


THE 1924 CONVENTION 


Announcement is made at this time that 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Arts will be held in 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 15 and 16, 
1924. The Association of American Mu- 
seums will hold its annual convention in 
Washington on the 12th and 13th, and the 
Association of Museum Directors will hold 
its annual meeting in Washington that same 
week, whereas the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects will be 
held in Washington the week following. 
Thus within a fortnight will be brought to- 
gether practically all of those associated and 
most vitally interested in the progress of art 
in this country. 


ECHOES FROM THE 1923 CONVENTION 


It is interesting in this connection to note 
that the United States Bureau of Education 
has recently issued in pamphlet form and 
widely distributed the address on “The 
Need of Art Training in the Colleges” by 
Mr. George C. Nimmons of Chicago, mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects, 
delivered at the latest Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts held in St. 
Louis, May, 1923, and has likewise published 
an elghteen-page pamphlet on “Art as a 
Vocation, the report of a conference called 
by the United States Commission of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the American 
Federation of Arts on the evening preceding 
the assembling of the recent Convention in 
St. Louis. 


MR. CUTHBERT LEE JOINS OUR FORCES 


The American Federation of Arts is for- 
tunate in having secured the services of Mr. 
Cuthbert Lee, who on January Ist became 
associate secretary and assumed to a great 
extent the business management of the 
Federation and in particular charge of the 
organization’s publications and promotion. 
Between his preparatory school and college 
entrance he spent a year with Dr. Grenfell 
in Labrador, of which in book form he has 
given an interesting account. After gradua- 
tion he was for two years with the John Lane 
Company, publishers in New York, and 
then, determining to take up the study of 
foreign trade, held for a time a_secreta- 
rial position in our diplomatic service in 
Russia. He was in Russia during the 
revolution. Upon the entrance of the 
United States into the Great War, Mr. Lee 
entered the Army and served until the 
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war’s conclusion in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. After peace was declared he returned 
to the United States and entered the pub- 
lishing house of Doubleday, Page & 
Company, from which he now comes to us. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Federation of Arts was held in 
New York in December at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In attendance at this 
meeting in addition to the members of the 
Board were, by special invitation, Mr. J. 
Monroe Hewlett, chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s campaign committee in New York, 
and Mr. C. C. Curran, secretary of the 
National Academy of Design. Both Mr. 
Hewlett and Mr. Curran made interesting 
and helpful suggestions in regard to the 
advancement of the Federation’s work and 
in particular in regard to a closer association 
between the national organization and the 
individual members of its chapters. 


KURTZWORTH ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
STATE FAIR, 1923 


AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


In connection with the membership cam- 
paign in New York a meeting was held on 
the afternoon of December 5 in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery, Fine Arts Building, in which 
the Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was in progress. Mr. 
Arnold Brunner presided, and Mr. Robert 
W. de Forest, president of the American 
Federation of Arts, outlined the purposes 
and accomplishments of the Federation and 
spoke enthusiastically of its national service, 
after which Mr. Walter Damrosch, the dis- 
tinguished conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Swinnerton, Brit- 
ish novelist, Mr. Harry W. Watrous, Presi- 
dent, National Academy Association, and 
Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, spoke briefly. Mr. 
Damrosch emphasized the need of urging 
upon th? national government the recogni- 
tion of art as a factor in national life; Mr. 
Swinnerton suggested the need of opening 
the eyes of the people to the recreational 
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and inspirational value of art; Mr. Watrous 
called attention to the need of keeping the 
public informed in order that a discriminat- 
ing taste might be developed; Miss Mechlin 
gave a few concrete instances of the work 
that the Federation is doing. It was an 
exceedingly inclement afternoon, dark and 
very rainy. 


A NEW CHAPTER 


A new chapter of the American Federation 
of Arts has been recently formed at Berea, 
Kkentucky, with a membership numbering 
thirty-four. The following officers have 
been elected: President, Mary E. Welsh; 
recording secretary, Katharine Bowersox; 
treasurer, Mrs. Howard Taylor; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Anna Ernberg. Mem- 
bership, Program, Exhibition and Publicity 
Committees have been appointed. 

The chapter plans to hold three meetings 
this year and for their “bit of work” to give 
four of the Illustrated Lectures sent out by 
the Federation and have one “At Home 
with Michel Angelo.” 


INVITATION TO RECEPTION 


All members of the American Federation 
of Arts, active, associate, and others are 
invited to a reception on Friday afternoon, 
February 15, to be given by the Architec- 
tural League of New York in the American 
Fine Arts Building at 215 West 57th Street, 
New York. 

This invitation, issued by the president, 
Mr. Harvey W. Corbett, includes a special 
view of the Architectural League Annual 
Exhibition which is one of the most interest- 
ing and important held in New York each 
year. This exhibition includes architecture 
and the allied arts, such as sculpture, mural 
painting, and the art of design. The galleries 
are decorated in an original way for the 
best showing of the plans, art objects, small 
models of houses, landscape architecture 
and examples of adaptation of art to the 
home. 

This is the first of the series of receptions 
to be held during the season in New York, 
as one of the services which the American 
Federation of Arts renders to its members. 
All members resident in or visiting New York 
are privileged to attend. Admission is by 
membership card. 


A. F. A. EXHIBITION NOTES 


The year 1924 has already presented new 
opportunities for the usefulness of the 
Travelling Exhibitions circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts. 

We were asked to send out a special 
exhibition of paintings to nine Ohio Colleges: 
Oberlin, Lake Erie College, Muskingum, 
Kenyon College, Ohio College, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Miami University and Western 
College, Denison University and Wooster 
College. The Grand Central Art Galleries 
lent twenty-five excellent paintings for 
this circuit. These were sent first to 
Oberlin College. The director of art at 
Oberlin is handling the details of the circuit, 
and the collection will remain two weeks at 
each college and will be on tour approxi- 
mately five months. 

While the artists of the east have for 
years been sending their pictures to the 
west, the artists on the Pacific coast have 
not become so widely known here. For 
this reason the American Federation of 
Arts arranged to assemble in California a 
group of paintings solely by California 
artists. These pictures were selected by 
the artist, Benjamin C. Brown of Pasadena. 
The collection will be circulated chiefly in 
cities east of the Mississippi, going first to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, then to Galesburg, 
Illinois, Painesville, Ohio, and three or four 
other cities. 

Many people who found the collection of 
Greek Photographs by M._ Boissonnas, 
which the Federation has been circulating, 
of particular interest will be glad to know 
that this same pictorial photographer has 
sent us from Geneva a collection of forty- 
eight views of the Swiss Alps and Lakes. 

The Print Makers’ Society of California 
has been holding great international exhibi- 
tions for some years, and its members 
number both American and European 
artists. Through the secretary a Travelling 
Exhibition has been prepared comprising 
seventy-four wood block prints, etchings 
and lithographs, and this collection will be 
circulated by the Federation for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

The Garden Club of America and the 
Ferargil Galleries of New York lent their 
assistance in the special exhibition of 
“Paintings of Flowers and Gardens” which 


EARLY MORNING PASTURE 


EDWARD C, VOLKERT 


SEVERAL PAINTINGS BY MR. VOLKERT HAVE BEEN INCLUDED IN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


the Federation now has on circuit. This 
collection has been supplemented by five 
charming little bronzes by American sculp- 
tors, lent through the courtesy of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. The circuit includes 
Manchester, New Hampshire, Memphis, 
Tennessee, Bloomington, Decatur and 
Quincy, Illinois. 

A very strong collection was¥ selected 
from the Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design and sent to Fort Worth, 
Texas, for January. This is the fourteenth 
year the Federation has sent an exhibition 
there, and the Texas circuit presents one 
of the best opportunities each season for 
sales. The National Gallery of Art gener- 
ously lent for this exhibition La Farge’s 
famous painting, ““The Visit of Nicodemus 
to Christ.” 

The Providence Water Color Club has 
assembled a collection of forty-five pictures, 


representing the best work of its members, 
for circulation by the American Federation 
of Arts. The Mechanics’ Institute at 
Rochester, New York, showed the exhibition 
durmg January, and the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, Canada, is combining this exhibi- 
tion in February with the 1924 Water Color 
Rotary, just assembled from the combined 
exhibitions of the New York Water Color 
Club and the American Water Color Society. 
The Winnipeg Gallery and School of Art in 
Canada is also arranging for some of the 
Federation’s Travelling Exhibitions. 

A still further pomt is Honolulu, where 
the Federation recently sent the Exhibition 
of Photographs of American Museums, and 
hopes to send a Water Color Rotary later 
in the season. 

When Brookings, South Dakota, had the 
“Paintings by Contemporary American 
Artists,” the Director of Art at the College 
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wrote: “I must add a word about the 
exhibition. The pictures were greatly en- 
joyed. We kept a register the three weeks 


we had the pictures on exhibition, and we 
found at the close there were over fifteen 
hundred signatures. We charged as small 
an admission fee as possible in order to 
make the exhibition as democratic as possi- 
ble; the fee was one dollar for guarantors’ 
tickets (season) admitting two, and twenty- 
five cents for general season tickets, yet we 
covered the cost of rental and transporta- 
tion. People here certainly appreciated the 
work the American Federation of Arts 1s 
doing.” 

During the month of December, Williams- 
port had the collection of Wood Block 
Prints, which was enjoyed by members of 
the Clio Club and other lovers of art in 
Williamsport and near by, Many students 
from the Dickinson Seminary came to see 
the prints. The exhibition was open regu- 
larly in the Public Library every afternoon 
from two until six o’clock, and if any one 
came in the morning to see the prints who 
could not come at any other time they were 
shown around. “It did draw the most 
unexpected people! And it was very very 
interesting and a pleasure to realize the 
good we did.” 

Erie, Pennsylvania, recently wrote of the 
Louis Comfort Tiffany Exhibition: “There 
has been considerable publicity about the 
Tiffany Exhibition, and mterest has in- 
creased day by day. It really is splendid. 
The general impression is of how cheerful 
it appears, and people go away buoyed up 
by its light and color.” 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership campaigns are well 
under way, with unusual interest being 
shown in the south and far west, which is 
very gratifying, as there was less interest 
in both of these sections last year. Among 
our present chairmen are: Mrs. Wymberley 
De Renne in Savannah, Georgia; Mrs. 
Robert Nichol in Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mrs. Hamilton Johnson in Jackson, Mis- 
sissipp1, Miss Mollie Anne Peterson in 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Miss Janet 
Dowie in Austin, Texas; Mrs. Edgar 
Odell Lovett in Houston; and Miss Caroline 
Guignard in Columbia, South Carolina. 
On the Pacific coast we are fortunate in 


having Mrs. T. Mitchell Hastings in Santa 
Barbara, Miss Shirley Williamson in Berke- 
ley, Mrs. William A. Wells in Spokane, 
Mrs. Asbury Dennis in Tacoma, and Mrs. 
Monroe Gilbert in Salem, Oregon. 

The returns that have so far been received 
from small communities are as gratifying 
as those of last year. Winchester, Virginia, 
a town of 7,000, with Miss Virginia Kurtz 
as chairman, has sent applications for 16 
members; Meridian, Mississippi, a city of 
24,000, with Miss Effie Wilson as chairman, 
23 applications; Birmingham, Michigan, a 
town of 4,000, with Miss Florence L. 
Booth as chairman, 14 applications. Santa 
Barbara is forming a chapter; 68 applica- 
tions have been received already. Phoenix, 
Arizona, with Mrs. C. F. Ainsworth as 
chairman, has sent 14 applications in addi- 
tion to those sent last year. 

All of the Invitation Committees have 
been carefully discriminating in extending 
invitations, The object is not merely to 
increase our numbers, and certainly not 
simply to secure subscribers to the AmErr- 
cAN MaGazine or Art. It is, as last year, 
twofold—to increase local interest in art 
and to invite as members those people who 
are genuinely interested in art, either because 
of their desire to spread its appreciation to 
others or to increase their own discrimina- 
tive taste and pleasure, or both. 

The conflict between local and national 
interest is lessening. More and more, 
people who are vitally interested in local 
organizations are realizing that ‘‘to get 
their supporters interested in the Federa- 
tion and reading the American Magazine 
or Art regularly is the best possible educa- 
tion for a more liberal support of the local 
art interests.” 

In this convention the following letter 
from a one-year-old Chapter in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia (a city of 12,000 
inhabitants), will be found interesting: 


Morcaantown, Wrst Vrrarnia, 
January 1, 1924. 
My Dear Miss Hawtey: 


What are we doing in our newly organized 
chapter of the A. I. A. in Morgantown? 

You know well enough some of the difficulties 
of getting started, and we are still a very young 
organization. However, though our membership 
is small, I feel that most of them are very enthu- 
siastic. We are having a regular program this 
year, with American Artists as our main subject. 
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At our meetings we usually have no more than a 
dozen present, but we all take part. I wish you 
could have been present at our last regular 
meeting. It was a dreadful, rainy night, but 
twelve enthusiastic members were there. After a 
talk on American Art Schools led by one of our 
members who is on the university faculty, each one 
discussed briefly an American portrait painter. 

We shall have several of the illustrated lectures 
at our regular meetings. We are offering our 
help in the way of committees for advice, buying, 
etc., in the furnishing of the new community 
house here. We are also encouraging a picture 
contest in the public schools. It will be con- 
ducted by the teacher of drawing who is a member 
of our organization, assisted by a committee 
from the A. F. A. 

We have asked all the merchants carrying 
pictures or art objects to take part in this, and 
every one has been most cordial. We shall have 
any number of prizes to offer the children, as 
they will be given by these merchants. 

But our big project is an exhibit which we shall 
have in February. It is your Metropolitan 
Museum Exhibit. We shall have this exhibit 
in the new community building, and we hope to 
interest every organization in Morgantown and 
the people in general in this exhibit. If we can 
make it go over successfully, we feel that we can 
make our organization of the A. F. A. known here 
as one that desires to help in fostering artistic 
appreciation. I hope also that it will enable 
us to get a little extra money in our treasury so 
that we can do more things. I hope we can send 
a delegate or delegates to the convention. 

I am so anxious to have an active worth-while 
chapter here. I have written very informally, 
but I want you to know just our conditions here. 

Any help or advice from you is always appre- 
ciated. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) P. I. Reep, 
President of Morgantown 
Chapter of A. F. A. 


ART IN OUR COUNTRY 


“But have you any art in America?” 
When this question is put by Europeans how 
many of us can give a concise answer, nam- 
ing a few of our outstanding examples of 
painting, sculpture and architecture? 

It is true that the first equestrian statue 
by an American sculptor was unveiled as 
recently as 1853, but great progress has 
been made since then. 

Now for the first time, America, through 
the efforts of the American Federation of 
Arts, has imventoried her art. Practically 
every important painting, statue, private 
collection or especially magnificent home, 
every notable art museum or gallery, with 
its hours, exhibits, and admission fees to the 
public, each park, industrial model village, 
garden city, fine historic house, very good 
modern bank or other building, the art 
colonies such as Gloucester and Peterboro 
with their activities—all are included, for 
each of 672 cities and towns in a small, 


convenient, bound book “Art in Our 
Country,” illustrated with 47 photoengrav- 
ings. 


Within are exact size samples of pages 
and illustrations. On the last page is an 
order blank. The American Federation of 
Arts, a non-commercial organization, has 
issued this book in a small edition only, 
primarily for members. Orders from mem- 
bers and others will be filled while sufficient 
copies remain over and above a reasonable 
reserve. 
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COMMERCIALISM IN ART 


There is a common belief that there can 
be no more unfortunate mating than that of 
art and commercialism, and there are those 
who would keep art on so high a platform 
or so far removed from the things of this 
world that it would thus escape contamina- 
tion. But there is much misconception in 
this view. Commerce has nobility when it 
is not perverted by dishonesty or greed. 
The great art of the Renaissance was pro- 
duced to order and was paid for by those of 
princely wealth. 

A most excellent essay on this subject, 
putuing the contact on the right footing, 
appeared in a recent number of the School 
Arts Magazine, written by Julia W. Wolfe. 
Because of the clearness of the thought and 
the correctness of the definition, we take 
the liberty of passing it on in part to our 
readers. After pointing out the danger of 
producing artists giving too much heed to 
the demands of trade, both for the good of 
their art and for the maintenance of its 
commercial value, and calling attention to 
the fact that the genius of a race is its most 
characteristic and precious possession, the 
most vital and valuable quality it can con- 
tribute to civilization, which any sacrifice in 
its individuality hopelessly impairs, she says: 


“This loss of soul and of workmanship as 

well—for when the life goes out the body 
begins to decay—comes not only when alien 
taste is permitted to change the quality of 
the creation of racial genius, but when art 
begins to let a market shape its product. 
It is as true of painting, sculpture, music 
and architecture, as of the spiritual world. 
The temptation to shape the product of a 
man’s genius to the demands of the hour is 
fatal in the long run, not only to the orig- 
inality and compelling charm of the artist’s 
work, but to tts commercial value. Com- 
mercialism in art enters at this point. 
It is one of the many popular delusions about 
art and artists, however, that men and 
women of artistic gifts are always ineffective 
in dealing with affairs; and that to possess a 
sound judgment in such matters is to have 
the commercial spirit m one’s work. The 
fact that a man can paint does not make it 
impossible for him to drive a nail straight. 
As a matter of fact, there have been many 
men of artistic genius who have had un- 
common faculty for driving nails straight. 
Leonardo da Vinci painted with the best of 
his age, and had a practical genius as well. 
... An artist is not commercial because 
he happens to have what is called common 
sense, and knows not only the value of things 
but their prices as well. An artist is not 
commercial when he gets the best price for 
his work. He is commercial when he shapes 
it for a market instead of fashioning it to 
express freely and without regard for the 
taste of the moment or the demand of his 
contemporaries, his own genius. The com- 
mercial element comes in at the creation of 
a work of art, not at its disposition. The 
most fastidious and proudly incorruptible 
poet of the last generation wrote what he 
chose and as he chose; but when his work 
was done he was conspicuously shrewd in 
disposing of it. It is not a popular thing 
to say, but it is true, that many of the 
noblest artists have worked for money; 
they have sold their time and skill, not their 
conviction and genius. . 

“The curse of commercialism lies in the 
fact that it robs a work of art of its perfect 
sincerity and originality by possessing the 
artist’s mind in that hour of birth when the 
work ought to possess the soul with that 
passion for perfection which has filled the 
world with visions of ravishing beauty.” 
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NOTES 


The National Gallery of 
THE CANADIAN Canada was founded in 
NATIONAL 1880. In 1913 it was in- 
GALLERY corporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment and placed under the 
management of a Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed by an Act of the Council. During 
the war it was closed, in fact it has only 
been two years now since it was reopened, 
but it seems to have attained a new lease 
of life, fresh vitality, and to take a very 
important part in the life of the Canadian 
people. 

The Annual Report just published, for 
the fiscal year 1922-23, is full of interest. 
In the first place, it states that the annual 
appropriation is $50,000, out of which a 
considerable portion is required for main- 
tenance, leaving a small amount for pur- 
chase. Notwithstanding, however, several 
important acquisitions have been made 
during the past year, among them a four- 
teenth century “‘Madonna and Child” 
attributed to Taddeo Gaddi. The collection 
has also been considerably enriched by the 
purchase of works of modern painters of 
distinction. During the visit of the chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. B. E. Walker, and 
the director, Mr. Eric Brown, to England, 
some unusually fine examples were secured 
of the work of such well-known British 
artists as William Strang, Augustus John, 
Charles Ricketts, Mrs. A. L. Swynnerton, 
the first woman to be made an Associate 
of the Royal Academy since its foundation; 
Walter Russell, Cayley Robinson, and 
others, 

The statement is made in this report that 
Canadian art and public appreciation of it 
have definitely advanced during the past 
year, the standards of the current exhibitions 
have been higher, and public interest in art 
study and art teaching is developing strongly. 
The Ottawa Woman’s Art Association is 
undertaking the teaching of Ottawa children 
to appreciate the National Gallery. Classes 
of children with their teachers, or unattended 
groups of visiting children, are met by 
members of the Art Association and con- 
ducted through the galleries. Between 
January, 1923, and the end of March, five 
hundred children thus received instruction 
and were helped to a better appreciation of 


the real meaning of art. In this way, 
says the author of this report, will gradually 
be built up the sum and substance of a 
great national art, without which no country 
can ever be truly great. 

The attendance at the Canadian National 
Gallery in Ottawa last year amounted to 
101,000. There has been a series of special 
exhibitions held, most notable among which 
was that of the Canadian War Memorials, 
a most important collection. Following 
the example of the museums in the United 
States, this museum inaugurated during the 
past year two evening openings, with the 
added attraction of orchestral music, and 
it is thought that this will become a regular 
feature of the museum’s program in the 
future. 

This Museum, on behalf of the cultivation 
and development of the Fine Arts throughout 
the Dominion, sends out loan exhibitions, 
which are in great demand, practically 
every city and town of importance between 
the Atlantic and Pacific requesting them. 
It also circulates lectures illustrated by 
stereopticon slides in the same manner as 
does the American Federation of Arts. 

In short, the condition of Canadian art 
today is reported as healthy and growing. 


Baltimore seems particu- 


HANDICRAFTS larly successful in getting 
IN THE up exhibitions of contem- 
BALTIMORE porary handicraft. This 
MUSEUM year the Baltimore Museum 


of Art cooperated in the 
undertaking with the Handicraft Club, and 
the exhibit was held in the Museum building. 


The exhibition comprised glowing and 
colorful batiks, tied-and-dyed scarfs in 
rainbow array, and block prints. ‘Theodore 


Hanford Pond, formerly of the Maryland 
Institute but now director of the Dayton 
Art Institute, was represented by some of 
his beautifully wrought silver. Other inter- 
esting silver was lent by George Jensen, 
formerly of Denmark, now of New York. 
There was jewelry by Frank Gardner Hale, 
Amy Beal, Gertrude Peet, Margaret Rogers, 
and others; and books beautifully bound. 
The prize for bookbinding was awarded to 
Fanny Dudley, of New York, who sent three 
volumes. Special mention was given to 
the work of Mrs. George Page Ely, which 
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included a catalogue of the paintings of 
her father, J. Alden Weir. 

There was a fine showing of pottery, which 
was grouped in the court with effective 
backgrounds of textiles. Seventeen different 
potters were represented. 

The ecclesiastical exhibit was arranged 
by a special committee under the chairman- 
ship of Elizabeth Clark, which comprised 
rich vestments and altar furnishings. ‘The 
prize in this section was awarded to the 
Cathedral Studio, Chevy Chase, D. C., 
Lucy Mackrille, Director. Special mention 
was given to Sister Olive Frances of the 
Convent of St. John Baptist at Rahway, 
N. J., for her illumination. 

An entire room was planned by Lester 
D. Borenda, combining furniture, mirrors 
and metal work designed by this artist and 
executed by his associates. Paintings by 
him which formed a part of the decoration 
included a delightful protrait of his daughter. 
Another room was filled with elaborate 
screens by Robert W. Chanler. 

In the Handicraft Club’s room, opening 
directly from Cathedral Street, there was a 
large variety of greeting cards displayed. 
The prize for the best group was awarded 
to the Roberts Studio of Arden, Delaware. 
Special mention was made of the work of 
Alfred Bartlett of Boston. 


Gerrit A. Beneker, whose 
war posters made for the 
Navy Department and 
whose work with the Hy- 
draulic Steel Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are well known, is now asso- 
ciated with the General Electric Company, 
of Schenectady, N. Y., where he is again 
serving as what might be called a liaison 
officer between Capital and Labor. He is a 
member of the manager’s staff, has a fine 
studio in the plant with full freedom to paint 
whatever he chooses of men and mechanisms. 
Among his first works were two portraits, 
one of an old Spanish laborer and one of an 
iron-molder. These and other pictures, to- 
gether with editorials on art, will be pub- 
lished in the magazine which goes to all 
employees there and in other plants of the 
company. 

Mr. Beneker is one who believes that art 
may be utilized as a spiritual force in indus- 
try, and he has demonstrated the soundness 


ART AND THE 
“GENERAL 
ELECTRIC” 


of his theory. His one-man exhibition of 
twenty industrial paintings and twenty 
paintings of Cape Cod has been on the road 
for over three and a half years. It was 
lately shown in Bloomington, Illinois, then 
in Springfield. In January it was in 
Decatur, in February it is scheduled for 
Antioch College, and in March it will be 
shown in Elmira, N. Y. 


Again the Metropolitan 
Museum is holding an ex- 
hibition of American In- 
dustrial Art, a manufactur- 
ers’ exhibit. For several seasons such an 
exhibition, consisting of works the design for 
which has been inspired by exhibits in the 
Museum, has been a museum feature at this 
season, but now the scope is considerably 
widened. The exhibition, which opened on 
January 13 to continue to March 2, is made 
up of the best objects of industrial art, 
regardless of source of inspiration, produced 
for stock in the year 1923 by American 
manufacturers. The only requirements were 
that the objects entered should be of the 
highest standard as to design and execution; 
that they should have been designed and 
executed in the United States; that they 
should have been designed or made within 
one year preceding this exhibition; that they 
should be the work of manufacturers or 
designers engaged in “quantity production,” 
by which is understood the manufacture of 
a number of pieces at a time from a single 
design, or the manufacture of a number of 
identical pieces from time to time, but from 
a model or drawings retained for the pur- 
pose; and finally, that they should be or 
represent the actual stock in trade of the 
exhibiting firm or individual for the period 


ART IN 
INDUSTRY 


covered. The exhibit includes jewelry, 
silverware, wrought iron, brass, copper, 


bronze, pewter, textiles, woven or printed 
lace, tapestry, bookbindings, rugs, leather- 
work, carved wood, pottery, porcelain, 
glassware, wall coverings, stage decorations. 

The previous exhibitions were held largely 
to demonstrate the value of the Museum 
as a working laboratory for industrial de- 
signers. ‘Ihe purpose of the present exhibi- 
tion is to demonstrate to the public the 
artistic merit of contemporary quantitative 
production. Announcement has been made 
that the Metropolitan Museum firmly be- 
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lieves that American manufacturers and 
designers are all destined to lead the world 
if they will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities offered to improve the art standards of 
their output by a study of the best examples. 

This exhibition has been arranged under 
the direction of Richard F. Bach, Museum 
Associate in Industrial Design. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that a most excellent article on the subject 
of “Art in Industry,” written by Mr. Bach, 
was published in a recent number of the 
School Arts Magazine. As illustrations for 
this article Mr. Bach showed side by side an 
old Chinese vase and the same design used 
to beautify a talcum powder can; a fifteenth 
century brocade and a modern cretonne; 
an American teapot and an old French vase. 
Concluding his article, he made the follow- 
ing statement: “The American public is 
rapidly approaching the place where it will 
say: “We want the best design by an Ameri- 
can designer in all our home furnishings, in 
our clothes, and in our books; we want 
American-made products, no matter whence 
the raw material comes; we are willing and 
able to pay for good design.’ Provide 
excellent design and American industry will 
grow.” 


During December the 
AMERICAN annual shipment of the 
ACADEMY men’s work to New York 
IN ROME took place. There were 


thirty-three subjects com- 
prising nine pieces of sculpture by Gaetano 
Cecere, nine drawings and renderings by 
J. K. Smith, six drawings of villas and 
gardens and a scale model by Ralph E. 
Griswold, and eight paintings and frescoes 
by Carlo Ciampaglia. The shipment is 
expected to arrive in New York in ample 
time for the annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League. The following will give 
some idea of the activities of the fellowship 
holders, 

“The architects Hafner, Deam and 
Newton are in residence, while Marceau 
has gone to Florence to obtaim material 
for his studies of the Pozzu Chapel on the 
Palazzo Palmieri. Hafner is painting his 
copy of the model of Michelangelo’s dome 
of St. Peter’s, while Deam and Newton are 
both engaged on their first year envois. 
Newton has obtained all his measurements 


and other data for his record of the Villa 
Chigi, while Deam has laid out several 
drawings for his restoration of the Temple 
of Fortuna. 

“Of the sculptors, Amateis is working on 
a new figure and a portrait, having finished 
his Renaissance relief in marble. Stevens 
is travelling in France and England after 
having cast his figure of America and making 
studies of animal life in the zoo behind the 
Villa Borghese. Meyer has his first year 
figure cast in the plaster ready to develop 
in that material. He has other interesting 
projects under way. . 

“Sculptor Amateis has a life-sized, figure 
of a female bather on exhibition at the 
International Exhibition now open in 
Rome. 

“Professors Manship and Faulkner arrived 
in Rome in November and went immediately 
to work upon the Ward-Thrasher Memorial. 
As soon as Prof. Manship had his portion 
ready for the stone cutter and while the 
sculpture was being blocked out, he went 
to Egypt, and upon his return from Egypt 
he expects to put the finishing touches on 
the monument himself. 

“Of the painters, Schwarz is working on 
his principal figure composition, making 
water colors and etchings. Floegel has 
been preparing a new group of cartoons for 
fresco and is now travelling in northern 
Italy. Bradford is away making a tour 
north to Florence and Venice visiting the 
Embrian and Tuscan hill towns. 

“Tsadore Richmond, on a Rotch Scholar- 
ship in Architecture from Boston, has just 
arrived in Rome and is starting to lay out 


the first of his numerous envois.” 
G. P.S. 


The Kansas City Art Insti- 
KANSAS cITy tute, of which Mr. H. M. 
ART ACTIVITIES Kurtzworth is director, an- 
nounced a mid-western ar- 
tists’ exhibition to be held in its galleries 
February 4 to March 2. Exhibitors must 
be residents, natives or previous residents 
of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
or Nebraska. The Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute offers a gold, silver and bronze medal 
besides which there are purchase prizes of 
$500, $250 and $100, the first two given by 
the Institute and the third by Mrs. J. B. 
Irving. 
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During December the Kansas City Art 
Institute held an exhibition of work by 
Canadian artists and a one-man exhibition 
of paintings by William P. Silva. The 
Canadian exhibition comprised the works 
of seven artists, a number of whom have 
been invited to show their paintings in the 
British Empire exhibition to be shown in 
London during 1924. 

During January Mr. Walter Pach, a 
well-known art writer and critic of New 
York, gave four illustrated talks at the Art 
Institute on “‘Ancient Art,’ “Mediaeval 
Developments,” “The Renaissance,” and 
“The Arts Today.” 


The privilege of viewing a 
collection of paintings, one 
one hundred and ten mil- 


KANSAS CITY 
ENJOYS THE 


NATIONAL lionth part of which was 
GALLERY owned by each of the 
TRAVELLING interested citizens, was an 
EXHIBITION interesting experience to 


hundreds of people, not 
only from Kansas City but from the whole 
mid-western territory, during the month of 
October. 

During the entire month 30 paintings 
from the National Gallery of Art were 
shown together with Watercolors by Frank 
Benson, Etchings by Jules DeBruycker, 
and Graphic Arts by members of the Salma- 
gundi Club, of New York City. These 
exhibitions were of particular interest to 
many visitors on the occasion of the Kansas 
City Fall Festival. 

The National Gallery collection was 
featured in publicity regarding this month 
of festivity as one of the chief attractions. 

The newspapers were particularly inter- 
ested in the fact that this collection could, 
for the first time, be viewed outside of the 
city of Washington, and took occasion to 
point in very definite terms the fact that the 
United States should have at least as fine 
a building to house its own collection as has 
the National Gallery of England. Editorials 
were also written regarding the importance 
of this premier showing of the season. 

During the whole month the Director, 
H. M. Kurtzworth, lectured to groups of 
visitors as they came to the gallery, and on 
Thursday afternoons special lectures were 
given to which the public was invited, va- 
rious prominent clubs acting as hostesses. 


In each of these talks the National Gallery 
collection occupying the main galleries was 
the most important topic since the collection 
represented so well various aspects of 
America’s art development. 

Without question the National Gallery, 
as well as the American Federation of Arts, 
is doing the country a great good in enabling 
all parts of the country to see and appreciate 
such collections as this, for the nation can be 
unified as much by the arts as by language 
and law In fact it is Kansas City’s recom- 
mendation that a group of the National 
Gallery paintings be available for tours of 
this kind every year, as is now currently 
done with various national collections in 
Great Britain. 

Since the state has always had a large 
hand in the earlier progress of the world’s 
art, and since the United States has not as 
yet taken much official interest in this aspect 
of the nation’s welfare, we believe that this 
inauguration of an annual traveling exhibi- 
tion chosen from the nation’s own gallery 
will do more to bring the arts to their 
former status, as the elements of a well- 
governed state, than any other effort made 
in recent years. 


Hin is: 


Detroiters and in fact the 


NATIONAL — people of the whole State of 
GALLERY Michigan were given the 
EXHIBITION privilege this year of a trip 


IN DETROIT to Washington to see the 
National Gallery collection 
via thirty representative canvases brought 
from the capital in order that they might 
take pride in the nucleus for a collection of 
typical American work. In contrast with 
a very modern group from the Society 
Anonyme the interest in this national collee- 
tion of understandable paintings by repre- 
sentative American artists was very high, 
and provided subject matter for many 
discussions led by H. M. Kurtzworth, Paul 
Honore, and other artists. 

The method of attack used was to talk 
on general principles of art in the outdoor 
pavilion, for the galleries are not large 
enough to accommodate a great crowd, and 
then, after the elements had been discussed 
and demonstrated by means of drawings 
and sketches made before the audience, the 
assemblage was led into the galleries where 
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the National Gallery collection was used to 
point out the elements of art appreciation 
thus expounded. (The photograph repro- 
duced on page 87 gives some idea of the 
typical crowd absorbing these principles 
preparatory to viewing the masterpieces.) 

The Michigan Art Institute, where the 
exhibition was held, is situated on the 
Michigan State Fair grounds on Woodward 
Avenue, the main artery of the city of 
Detroit. Nearly one million people visited 
the institution during the ten-day exhibition. 
Plans are now being laid for a One Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Art Building, which will 
include not only the state collection of 
paintings purchased at the Annual Michigan 
Artists’ Exhibit, but a school of painting, 
industrial art and possibly music as well. 

Each alternate year the Michigan artists 
are invited to send their work to this exhibi- 
tion, and on other years the best outside 
inspuations are brought to them by collec- 
tions shown here. Unquestionably the 
American Federation of Arts traveling ex- 
hibition selected from the National Gallery 
collection at Washington was one of the 
most popular exhibitions ever shown in the 
state, and not only created considerable 
appreciation for the arts in themselves, but 
with the cooperation of the newspapers the 
poignant need of an adequate building to 
house the increasing national collection was 
aroused. 


HIMES 


One of the exhibitions of 
AT THE unusual importance that 
SAN FRANCISCO has just opened in the San 
MUSEUM or Francisco Museum of Art, 
ART Palace of Fine Arts, is a 
collection of facsimile re- 
productions of all the drawings made by 
Hans Holbein the younger, and presented to 
the permanent collection of the Print De- 
partment by Charles Templeton Crocker. 
The reproductions, numbering about four 
hundred, are an absolute facsimile and so 
faithful to the originals that, when the first 
ten prints were made, the Swiss publishers 
had them put into frames corresponding to 
those in which the originals were framed, 
and invited the foremost print connoisseurs 
of Europe to view them. Not in one in- 
stance could the reproductions be told from 
the originals. The prints show the actual 


action of age, the discolorations, grease 
spots, and even the lines due to folding. 
There are only a few hundred sets of these 
prints in existence, as the edition was limited 
to the capacity of the plates. Five of the 
sets were allotted to America, and this is 
one of three sets belonging to a museum in 
this country. 

As it 1s impossible to secure the originals, 
Director J. Nilsen Laurvik emphasizes the 
fact that, for educational value as well as 
for purposes of study, these reproductions 
are Just as beneficial for the student as the 
originals would be, and they make it possible 
to follow the work of this great artist from 
his youth until his death. 

The other new exhibitions, now being 
shown, are a Memorial Exhibition of the 
work of the noted San Francisco artist, 
Anne Bremer, the Second Annual Traveling 
Exhibition of Selected Work by Western 
Painters, an exhibition of aquarelles by 
Stanlet Wood, and a collection of facsimile 
reproductions of selected drawings by the 
old masters in the Uffizi, the latter also 
being presented by Mr. Crocker. 

There has been installed in the rotunda of 
the Museum a life-size marble of the Ma- 
donna and Child, a work of great beauty, 
by the fifteenth-century Italian sculptor, 
Antonio Begarelli, presented by the late 
Mr. De Motte, who was one of the foremost 
art connoisseurs and collectors in Paris. 
Begarelli was said to have been an intimate 
companion of Correggio and the modeling 
of his figures seems to corroborate the story, 
for it may have been from the famous painter 
that he borrowed something of his flow of 
line and grace. 


MLS: 


The Columbus Gallery of 

SOME CURRENT Art showed in December 
EXHIBITIONS paintings by Bellows, Kroll, 
Luks, Rosen and Speicher, 

sculpture by Edwin F. Frey, pupil of 
Barnhorn and Herbert Adams, and now 
one of the faculty of the Columbus Art 
School, and a collection of lace lent by 
Columbus residents. In January this enter- 
prising young museum set forth a compre- 
hensive exhibition of American handicrafts 
assembled by Mr. Theodore Hanford Pond, 
its director, who is himself an accomplished 
craftsman, besides original drawings by a 
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group of well-known American artists and 
a local loan collection of metal work 
antiques. 

In the Rochester Memorial Gallery in the 
early winter was shown a notable collection 
of 18 portraits of well-known artists by 
Wayman Adams, and at the same time was 
shown a group of twenty landscapes by 
Ernest Lawson, thirty water colors by 
members of the Salmagundi Club, and an 
interesting collection of textiles, brocades, 
embroideries, etc., lent by Samuel B. Dean 
of Boston. 

In the Albright Gallery of Buffalo, through 
December, was shown one-man group exhibi- 
tions by Garber, Lie, Waugh, Davies and 
Leon Gaspard. 

In the Public Library Building, Akron, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Akron Art 
Association, the first annual exhibition of 
works by Akron artists was held from 
December 10 to January 11. This com- 
prised oil paintings, water colors, pastels, 
drawings and prints, architectural studies 
and pictorial photographs. 


The following is an editorial 
published in the Emporia 
Gazette, Emporia, Kansas, 
which was forwarded to us 
by the Librarian of the Kellogg Library: 

“This morning at the William P. Silva 
exhibit now showing in the art room at the 
Teachers College a small fourth-grader— 
who was there, he explained, because ‘Miss 
Morrison had sent him,’ but who remained 
because he was interested—hunted all over 
the room for picture ‘Number 23.’ ‘T 
guess it isn’t here,’ he decided aloud finally; 
‘tts name is ““Hazy Morning.”” Now where 
do you suppose that picture is?’ Someone 
suggested that perhaps the picture was the 
one that had been sold in Wichita, where the 
exhibit had shown before coming here. 

“Do they sell ’em?’ the youngster asked 
incredulously. ‘Why, what do people do 
with ’em?’ 

“And this youngster comes from a home 
where there are fine prints. And neither 
is this boy alone in his attitude toward 
gallery pictures. Too many people think 
that originals are only for galleries, forgetting 
that artists can’t live on exhibitions but 
must sell their wares. 

“Better any time a good copy than a poor 


DO THEY 
SELL ’EM! 


original, but a good original in the singing 
colors of many of our moderns will awaken 
something in an observer that a copy, 
however good, never could do. But many 
families in Emporia cannot afford to buy 
originals and, taken as a whole, but few 
exhibits come here the year round. 

‘How are the children of the town to get 
an idea of the originals unless they see them. 
There should be a small, permanent gallery 
in Emporia, where a few good pictures and 
even an occasional bronze may be visited 
by the school children and their parents. 
Such a scheme isn’t impossible. It has 
been done and by towns no larger than 
Emporia. If only one picture were pur- 
chased a year, it would not be long until 
Emporia had more than the nucleus of a 
little gallery. And once the move was made 
it is not beyond the range of possibility that 
some of Emporia’s citizens who pay big 


income taxes might present the little 
gallery with a gift of a picture or two. 
“Someone should make the start. And 


in enterprises of this sort, the first move 
is usually up to the women. If they get in 
line, the men will follow. What’s the matter 
with the women’s clubs? Let them “go 
halfers” with the Chamber of Commerce. 
Here’s a chance to do some missionary work 
at home that will each year yield a better 
and bigger harvest.” 


A rather notable project 

MARKING THE which had its inception in 

TRAIL OF 1914 is nearing its success- 
LINCOLN IN ful completion in Illinois. 
ILLINOIS At that time, under the 
auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Lincoln 
Circuit Marker Association was formed for 
the purpose of memorializing the route 
which the Great Emancipator travelled 
between the years 1847 and 1859 when, 
twice each year, he rode the Circuit of the 
old Eighth Judicial District. Eighteen 
counties were so covered. 

The Association came into being as a 
result of the plea of Judge Cunningham, of 
Urbana, Illinois, who at that time (he has 
since died) was the only one living of the 
lawyers who rode the Circuit with Lincoln. 
He wished that this highway might be 
permanently marked so that the Great 
American could speak to the generations 
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BRONZE TABLET—DESIGNED BY HENRY BACON 
MODELED BY GEORGE J. LOBER 


of all time, teaching the true American 
doctrine. 

The marking selected by the Association 
is three-fold in design and location. First, 
there is placed in the courtyard of every 
county seat a marker of granite designed 
by Mr. Henry Bacon, architect of the 
famous Lincoln Memorial at Washington, 
D. C. It bears a bronze tablet with a 
medallion head of Lincoln modeled by 
George J. Lober, a replica of the figure by 
Daniel French in the Washington Memorial 
earrying the inscription: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Traveled This Way As He 
Rode the Circuit 
of the 
Old Eighth Judicial District 
1847 1859 

As a second feature of the plan a guidepost 
of ornamental concrete, designed by Mr. 
Edgar Martin, the state architect, points 
the way at all county limits. The third 
marking device contemplates the utilization 
of telephone poles at cross and divergent 
roads to bear the emblem of the L. C. M. A.; 
a circle painted white with a border of flag 
blue and the words ‘“Lincotn Crrcurr” 
in blue across its face. This part of the 
work is not yet completed. Cis 1835 (Ce 
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The Art Alliance, which 

THE " occupies three old mansions 

PHILADELPHIA on Rittenhouse Square ia 

ART ALLIANCE Philadelphia, holds contin- 

uous exhibitions, houses 

fifty artists, runs a restaurant for its mem- 

bers, and arranges numerous talks, lectures, 

private views and recitals for their en- 
joyment. 

Following its aim to further art, it con- 
ducts a Registration and Information Bu- 
reau, from which art information is dissemi- 
nated and young singers secure engagements. 
If a young man or woman wishes to be 
registered, he or she brings to the Art 
Alliance a letter of recommendation from 
the instructor and is then given the oppor- 
tunity of a trial by jury. If the applicant 
meets with the approval of the jury, which 
is composed of prominent and fair-minded 
musicians, his or her name is promptly 
added to the list and engagements are 
secured. Last year the bureau had a total 
of three hundred and twenty-five applicants 
and one hundred and twenty-five calls were 
filled, about two hundred having been 
received. 

In a further attempt to spread the knowl- 
edge of art and bring it within the reach of 
those whose pocketbooks are thin, the Art 
Alliance has issued a series of post cards of 
historic interest to Philadelphia from the 
drawings and lithographs of Thornton Oak- 
ley, Joseph Pennell, Henry Pitz, and Herbert 
Pullinger. These post cards are the be- 
ginning of what is hoped will be a compre- 
hensive group of artistic pictures of Phila- 
delphia’s most interesting and _ beautiful 
places. Additional post cards by other 
artists, such as Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott, W. G. 
Krieghoff, and Ethel Betts Bains are under 
way. ‘The post cards are sold at a low price 
and school children are encouraged to make 
collections of them. 

Under the auspices of the Art Alliance 
and the Art Teachers’ Association, a School 
Art League is being organized, the purpose 
of which is to develop an appreciation of 
art matters in the schools of Philadelphia, 
to circulate art exhibitions among the 
schools, to encourage visits to museums, 
galleries, etc., and to secure cooperation in 
arranging plays and pageants. ‘The work is 
to be conducted by the students themselves, 


PORTRAIT OF ALBERT REYNOLDS TAYLOR, PH.D.,D.D. HENRY SALEM HUBBELL 


DECATUR INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS 


under the supervision of the Art Teachers’ 
Association and the Art Alliance. 

The Art Alliance has also sponsored a 
federation of the art clubs of the city and 
the art committees of civic and other social 
organizations, known as the Philadelphia 
Congress of Art. At present forty-two 
associations are thus banded together, with 
the purpose of stimulating and fostering 
artistic ideals, (a) by bringing before the 
public information concerning current 
achievement in all branches of art; (b) 
by protesting that which is inartistic; and 
(c) by offermg constructive suggestions to 
the end that Philadelphia may assume its 
rightful place as a national art center. 
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The Art Institute of De- 

INSTITUTE OF catur, LIllmois, celebrated 
cIvic Arts, the closing of its fourth 
DECATUR, ILLI- year by the unveiling and 
NOIS, GETS A presentation to the com- 
PORTRAIT BY munity of a strikingly suc- 
HUBBELL cessful portrait of its presi- 
dent, Albert Reynolds 

Taylor, Ph.D., D.D., painted by Henry 
Salem Hubbell, who for some months past 
has been working on portrait commissions 
in Decatur and Springfield, Illinois. The 
Art Association of the latter city has bought 
his “T'wee Deedle Jr.,’’ shown in the recent 
American Federation of Arts circulating 


exhibition of pictures of children. The 
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portrait of Dr. Taylor, which was com- 
missioned by the Decatur Art Institute, was 
a gift from that organization, together with 
the Faculty and Board of Managers of the 
James Millikin University, of which Dr. 
Taylor is President Emeritus. It is repro- 
duced on page 100. Exhibitions of Mr. 
Hubbell’s work, particularly of the many 
portraits he has done in this vicinity, have 
had fine results in increasing interest and 
attendance. 

Under Dr. Taylor’s presidency the Decatur 
Art Institute has triumphantly passed the 
critical first years of its existence and has 
met the conditions enabling it to take over 
the James Millikin homestead (left for an 
art centre by Mrs. Millikin) and to receive 
a conditional gift from the trustees of the 
Millikin estate. 

Continuous exhibitions, many of them of 
those sent out by the American Federation 
of Arts, are held from October to June, and 
the membership has steadily grown until 
it now numbers between four and _ five 
hundred. 

This year an art school has been started, 
an old brick stable being converted into 
excellent studios, and under the direction 
of Mr. George Raab, formerly Curator of 
the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, enthu- 
siastic classes are giving promise of gratifying 
results. 

The Institute is more and more proving 
itself a vital force in the community as a 
center of interest and help in matters of art. 


The School Art League 
THE NEW York held its annual meeting and 


SCHOOL ART luncheon in December, as 
LEAGUE usual, at the Hotel Mce- 
Alpin. There was a large 

attendance. Among the guests of honor 


were Miss Lydia Field Emmet, Prof. Fiske 
Kimball, Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil and 
Edith Wynne Matthison. Mrs. John W. 
Alexander presided and introduced the 
speakers. Miss Matthison read a poem by 
the late James Parton Haney, “The Urge 
of Beauty,” and spoke briefly but most in- 
spiringly on the power of beauty im art to 
engage the interest of the young and assist 
in the development of character. Miss 
Florence N. Levy, secretary of the League, 
gave an engaging account of the League’s 
work, showing lantern slides and bringing 
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into her talk the chairmen of the several 
committees. Prof. Walter Scott Perry, of 
Pratt Institute, told encouragingly of educa- 
tional work along the line of Industrial Art, 
and of the splendid cooperation received 
today from the manufacturers. Harry W. 
Watrous, president of the National Academy 
Association, outlined a plan for the estab- 
lishment of an art centre in New York 
which looked to bringing together under 
one roof a great conservatory of music, a 
school of drama, and galleries for the display 
of exhibitions of art, and called attention to 
the progress that has been made in the 
matter of art in this country in the last 
fifty years. 

A unique and interesting feature of the 
program was a series of brief appreciations 
given by the children who had won trophies, 
each telling how it felt to be among the 
victorious. As was truly stated on the 
program of this meeting, the “School Art 
League is the friend of every child in New 
York who desires to know what beauty is.” 
It asks for support because it carries on, 
not a propaganda, but art activities that 
directly aid the children. 


Prizes awarded in the an- 
nual open competitive ex- 
hibition at the St. Louis 
Artists Guild were an- 
nounced by a special visiting jury as follows: 

The Guild Prize of $300 for the best work 
of art, Tom P. Barnett for “‘The Close of 
Day.” The Chamber of Commerce Pur- 
chase Prize of $350 for the best painting 
of a scene in St. Louis or the vicinity, Mrs. 
Katheryn E. Cherry for “Railroad Yards, 
from Grand Avenue Bridge.” The Halsey 
C. Ives Prize of $100 for landscape offered 
by W. K. Bixby, John J. Eppensteiner for 
““Squatters’ Paradise.” The Noonan- 
Kocian Prize of $50 for landscape, William 
Bauer for “The Brook in Winter.’ The 
Carl Wimar Prize of $100 for figure painting 
offered by a friend of the Guild, C. K. 
Gluson for “‘The Big Ladle at Scullin’s.”’ 
The George Warren Browne Memorial 
Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. George Warren 
Browne, Robert A. Kissack for “‘The 
Molders.” The Frederick Oakes Sylvester 
Prize of $50 for sculpture offered by W. K. 
Bixby, Victor Holm for “The Woodward 
Memorial Tablet.” The John Liggett Scott 


ART IN 
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Memorial Prize of $100 for merit offered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wiggins to be 
awarded at the discretion of the jury, 
Mildred Bailey Carpenter. The Edward 
Mallinckrodt Prize of $50 for water colors, 
C. F. Quest for “‘“Macbeth.’”? The Edward 
Mallinckrodt Prize of $50 for portraits, 
William V. Schevill for ‘‘The Striped Bath- 
robe.” The Thomas W. Fry Prize of $50 
for black and white, George Magold for 
“Ponte Vecchio.” The T. P. Barnett 
Prize of $50 for landscape by an artist who 
has never won a prize at the Guild, Philip 
A. Gronemeyer for “‘Across the Valley.” 

An honorable mention was given for 
sculpture to Heinz Warneke for his ‘“‘ Maiden 
and Faun.” Leopold Seyffert, Alice Schille 
and Albin Polasek were the invited jury 
who made the awards. 

As is usual with competitive exhibitions 
of this sort, much dissatisfaction has mani- 
fested itself among those artists whose works 
were not admitted by the jury of selection 
to the Guild exhibition. An Independent 
Salon has been organized, and a no-jury 
exhibition is on display in the downtown 
galleries of the St. Louis Art League. 


The Fine Arts Department of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association held several 
interesting sessions during the convention 
of the Association in December. The need 
for art education in the State of Missouri 
was stressed, and tentative plans were made 
and committees appointed for travelling 
exhibits of paintings and art objects for 
schools throughout the state. Agnes Lod- 
wick, R. A. Kissack, Jean Kimber, Olive 
De Luce and John S. Ankeney were promi- 
nent in the discussion at the meetings. 


The City Art Museum had in its special 
exhibition galleries during January the 
“Fifty Books of 1923,” assembled by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, and 
Drawings and water colors by Howard 
Giles. On January 5, Holmes Smith of the 
Department of Drawing and the History 
of Art of Washington University delivered 
the third of his series of illustrated lectures 
on the History of Art. The subject was 
““Tdeals of Greek Sculpture” and particular 
attention was directed to the objects in the 
permanent collections in the Museum. 

The art room of the Public Library had 
on display in December paintings and 


drawings by Eloise Long Wills and wood- 
cuts by Sheila Burlingame. 

Nancy Barnhart held at the Healy 
Galleries, in the early part of January, an 
exhibition of travel sketches of France, 
Italy, Sicily and Algeria. The mediums 
are water colors, pencil and crayon, and 
they show a fine sense of observation. 

Katheryn E. Cherry had on view during 
December a collection of her brilliant land- 
scapes, still-life and flower studies in the 
rooms of the Town Club. 

The Shortridge Gallery held an interesting 
exhibition of paintings by Felicie Waldo 
Howell in December. 

The Noonan-Kocian Gallery displayed 
during the holiday season “Fruit Market, 
Venice,’ a gorgeous painting by Frank 
Brangwyn. 

At a tea, on December 3, winning ex- 
hibitors in the Art League’s ninth annual 
thumb-box exhibition were awarded their 
prizes. Tom P. Barnett was given first 
prize, Carl Gustav Waldeck, second, and 
Ivan Summers honorable mention, for paint- 
ings. Nancy Coonsman Hahn was awarded 
the prize for sculpture, Arthur Zeller and 
Henrietta Ord Jones the handicraft prizes, 
and the Wheaton C. Ferries purchase prize 
was awarded to Ivan Summers. 


M. P. 


Interesting accounts are re- 
ceived from time to time of 
the various art activities in 
Denver which are carried on 
under the auspices of the Denver Art Asso- 
ciation, the City Art Commission, the 
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Denver Allied Arts at Chappell House, and . 


the Museum of Natural History in City 
Park. These include an exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and sculpture by Maurice 
Sterne, a well-known member of the Taos 
group of artists, held during December at 
the Public Library under the auspices of 
the Denver Art Museum; an exhibition of 
cartoons for stained glass by Charles J. 
Connick, which shared the gallery with the 
work by Mr. Sterne; and a small but well 
selected collection of works by the Camera 
Club, which was on exhibition at Chappell 
House during the greater part of the same 
month. On an evening during the period 
of the exhibition of Stained Glass Mr. Con- 
nick himself was present and addressed a 


A PAINTING BY A FILIPINO ARTIST 


large audience at the Public Library, using 
colored photographs as illustrations, thus 
Increasing interest in and knowledge con- 
cerning the art. 

In addition to its activities along the line 
of exhibitions and lectures, the Art Museum 
has instituted for the season a program of 
education which is rapidly being put into 
effect. Under the chairmanship of Miss 
Marion Hendrie a series of committees has 
been organized, one of which is investigating 
sources of materials and data for an exhibi- 
tion of locally owned colonial and Georgian 
furniture, which promises well. Another 
committee is engaged in the assembling of 
an exhibition of prints, and as part of the 
program of this group, Mr. Frank Weitem- 
kampf, Curator of Prints in the New York 
Public Library, gave an interesting talk at 
Chappell House on December 17. This was 
the first of the series of “‘members’ eve- 
nings”’ to be held at Chappell House during 
the season. Still a third committee is 
taking up the investigation and study of the 
various kinds of potteries and porcelains 
in the local collections, several of which are 
said to be especially fine. The Director of 


AMERSOLO 


the Denver Art Museum is Mr. George 
William Eggers. 


Under the auspices of the 
American Chamber of 
Commerce an exhibition of 
Philippine Art was held in 
Manila in November, which included a 
number of really charming pictures. One or 
two were by Juan Luna and were lent by his 
son. A modern native artist named Amer- 
solo made an excellent showing. He is 
quite young but has studied both in Madrid 
and in New York and now has a studio in 
Manila. Miss Elizabeth Keith, an Amer- 
ican artist resident in Manila, has been 
showing some interesting work in woodblock 
prints in color made during a recent visit to 
Korea. 

Little Sagada, high up in the hills, has a 
“Toy Theatre,’ and several excellent plays, 
written by the Reverend Mr. Severance, 
have been successfully put on. Mr. Sever- 
ance not only writes the plays but makes the 
scenery and provides charming lighting 
effects. A visitor exclaims over the sur- 
prise in finding anything so modern and 
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so excellent away off in that most inacces- 
sible place. 


At the Cross-Roads Studio, 
which is serving as a clear- 
HONOLULU ing house for Honolulu 
artists, an exhibition of 
aquatints and etchings by H. M. Luquiens 
has lately been held. For the first time in 
the annals of art, it is said, fish of the various 
types indigenous to Hawaiian waters have 
been taken as the subject for many beautiful 
and descriptive aquatints. The etchings for 
the most part were landscape themes found 
in the vicinity of Honolulu. 

Mr. Luquiens teaches etchmg at the 
Hawaiian Academy of Design. He studied 
originally at the Yale Art School, at which 
he won a scholarship for a year’s study 
abroad. He was a student for a time at 
the Beaux Arts in Paris and exhibited in the 
Paris Salon in 1906. He has given time to 
painting as well as to etching. His fish 
subjects have been studied both in the 
aquarium and in the open sea, for so great 
has been his enthusiasm that he is said to 
have donned water goggles and diving suit 
and so made under-water studies of fish at 
first hand. 


ART IN 


The London Studio for 
HERE AND December 15 gave in its 
THERE department of notes some 


interesting items in regard 
to current happenings in other countries; 
for instance, the Belfast correspondent 
states: ““The Irish Free State for a moment 
compares unfavorably with northern Ireland 
as an artistic community. Seven years of 
warfare and turmoil have, as might be 
expected, woefully hampered the southern 
artists. The northern government now 
proposes to erect an art gallery at a cost of 
$400,000, and the Premier, Sir James Craig, 
has declared that the money could not be 
better spent. The Free State painters for 
the most part display a predilection for 
portraiture or genre. In the north the 
best men are almost, without exception, 
engrossed in landscape.” 

There is a reproduction in color of a 
painting “Pastures in the Apuan Alps” 
by Alfredo Vaccari, now one of the most 
brilliant animal painters in Italy, a native 
of Turin, and an interesting account is 
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given of a novel exhibition recently held 
in Milan at a dealer’s gallery—‘The 
Anonymous Small Picture Show,” to which 
artists sent one picture each, of fixed dimen- 
sions to be sold at a fixed price (600 lire), 
and only to be signed after purchase. Well 
known and less known artists contributed 
and, curiously enough, many pictures by 
the latter were bought, and a certain num- 
ber of those by the former remained 
unsold. For once the public bought by fol- 
lowing its instincts and taste, and the result 
was happy. 


The New Jersey Federa- 

NEW JERSEY tion of Women’s Clubs 

CLUB WOMEN held an interesting meeting 

AND ART on November 22 at the 
National Academy of De- 
sign in New York, at which they were 
received by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, Mr. 
Francis C. Jones, and other distinguished 
artists. Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, also assisted in receiving, and after- 
wards addressed the meeting. 

The New Jersey Federation’s art program 
for the season has included a number of 
interesting receptions, including the one 
already mentioned. On October 12 a recep- 
tion was given by members of the Art-in- 
Trades Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. On October 24 the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors 
received the club women at their annual 
exhibition, when a musical program was 
furnished and tea served by art students. 
November 8 was a special day for club 
women at the Montclair Art Museum, at 
which time an exhibition of portraits by 
New Jersey artists was on view, and an 
address made by the portrait painter, 
Clara MacChesney, on ‘The Gospel of 
Beauty.” As a result of these receptions 
several clubs are instituting funds to pur- 
chase paintings by American artists, The 
Jersey City Club has already bought a 
Helen Turner and has over $100 toward a 
second purchase. 

In addition to these receptions several 
notable exhibitions and lectures have been 
held, among them a lecture on ‘‘ The Making 
and Studying of Pictures,” given at the 
Montclair Art Museum on December 13. 
On November 21, Mr. Royal Cortissoz 
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gave a lecture to the Woman’s Club of 
Upper Montclair. The Long’ Branch 
Woman’s Club held an exhibition of oil 
paintings by Capt. W. S. Clime, from 
November 1 to 15; at which time the 
painting, ““Grey Day—Saddle River,” was 
purchased with the proceeds of the ‘“‘Penny 
Art Fund,” to present as a second prize to 
the club in the state doing the most con- 
structive art work. The first prize was a 
painting, exhibited in the Paris Salon, 
entitled “Morning on the Lieve at Ghent,” 
by Willaerts, which was presented by Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker of New York. 

Fifty-two committees have been organized 
among the New Jersey Women’s Clubs, 
each one of which is to write one letter a 
week to advertisers, protesting against the 
signboards which are making unsightly 
the loveliest country in the world. Each 
committee has four members, so that four 
such letters are sent every week from each 
department. The result of these letters so 
far has been that the Kelley Springfield 
Tire Company, and Kirkman and Sons, 
soap manufacturers of Brooklyn, are can- 
celling their billboard advertising. Others 
are adopting the same policy. Mr. O’Mea- 
lia, the Jersey City head of billboard adver- 
tising in New Jersey, also passed resolutions 
to restrict signs to factory zones and business 
sections. 

It is also gratifying to know that two 
hundred and fifty women’s clubs have been 
urged to write to their senator, asking an 
appropriation for a new National Gallery 
building at Washington. 

Notice has lately been received of the 
appointment of Mrs. Howard Green, to 
succeed Mrs. Alvoni R. Allen as State Art 
Chairman for the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


That the pursuit of art 


THE ADVENTURE may prove a _ strenuous 
OF ART adventure is patently 
COLLECTING shown by the extracts from 
IN cHinA letters from Langdon War- 


ner and Horace H. F. 
Jayne of the Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
delphia, recently published in the Museum 
Bulletin. Mr. Warner, formerly director 
of the Museum, is now adviser in Oriental 
Art, and Mr. Jayne is curator of Oriental 
Art. Both are in the interior of China 
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collecting for the Museum and _ seeking 
further discoveries. The expedition so far 
has been very successful and has led to one 
very important discovery of an early Wei 
Buddhist Chapel hitherto unknown. Mr. 
Warner writes as follows: 

“T was able to make arrangements which 
carried us safely through the bandit-infested 
region on the west border of Province. 
We came through with a small guard of 
ten riflemen, after due warning had been 
given to the bandit leaders to keep out of 
the way. As a result we saw nothing of 
them, though a large force of soldiers was 
massing at the rail end for an expedition 
against them and there had been six murders, 
thirty kidnappings and countless hold-ups 
the week before. 

“It took us seven days to reach ; 
the capital of this province, and we stayed 
there only three nights, though one really 
ought to have a month in that great city. 
It’s crammed full of interest for the student, 
as it has been the capital of China at Jeast 
five different times, and, above all, was the 
great sixth century centre of civilization. 
The Governor was extremely civil and 
begged us to stay longer. He invited us 
to a feast and was most flattering. 

“Yesterday we met our first serious rain, 
and our carts made only twenty-one miles 
in the fifteen hours that we were on the 
road. The carts stuck, the mules fell 
down and had to be dug out, and twice we 
unloaded the big baggage cart in the rain 
to pull it out of a rut. Finally, we were 
benighted, and my shaft mule got so deep 
in liquid mud that it seemed hopeless to 
get her out. The rai made pulp of the 
lantern and put the candle out. We were 
all shivering and wet to the skin hours 
before. So Jayne and I made our way to 
this village in the dark, after having to 
haul each other out by the roots and often 
falling on our hands and knees, till we were 
mired above the elbows and up to the thighs. 
When we found the cart inn we sent back a 
rescue party and a message for the carts 
that were able to come up. Next morning 
I found that the five men who agreed to 
take three mules to haul out the cart did 
not start till after midnight because they 
still had some opium left. The poor mules 
didn’t get in till 3 a. m. and, of course, are 
nearly foundered. The rain still keeps up 
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the town of eleven houses affords the 


usual chicken and eggs, so that we don’t 
have to draw on our precious supplies, 
which are being saved for the part of our 
trip where there are no farms or villages. 
The ‘“‘inn,” if you can call it that, consists 
of huge elm doors in the side of a mud walled 
shed. The carts drive right through into 
the yard, behind where there are mat 
shelters against the wall for the mules. 
There are two clay cells—one on either 
side of the gate; one is the kitchen and the 
other one the bedroom. We eat in the 
cart track between, with pigs and mangey 
curs fighting for the scraps from the rich 
man’s table and filthy, opium-sodden China- 
men with their heads thrust almost over our 
shoulders. Our cots are set up on two clay 
oven tops that are heated for beds in winter. 
The kindly natives of this place tell us that 
at this season the rain may keep up for a 
fortnight. One look outside is enough to 
convince us that our mules could not move 
a hundred yards without getting hopelessly 
mired. So here we are till it stops.” 


At the Metropolitan Mu- 
THE VIENNESE seum and at the Art Center, 


SCHOOL New York, have lately 
CHILDREN’S been exhibited a collection 
PXHIBITION of Viennese School Chil- 


dren’s work, an exhibit later 
to be circulated throughout the United States 
and evidencing, as someone has aptly said, 
the power of a great teacher. The collec- 
tion consists mainly of pictures by pupils of 
Prof. Cizek, of Vienna. There are paint- 
ings, drawings and woodcuts, a number of 
toys, embroideries, colored tiles, plates 
and pottery, all made by children whose 
ages varied from eight to seventeen. When 
shown in London nearly two years ago a 
similar exhibition created great interest. 
British painters and critics were unanimous 
in their enthusiasm for the work of these 
children—an enthusiasm, it is said, quite 
untouched by the patronage of the adult 
for the immature. Children also showed 
great interest in the exhibition. 

Professor Cizek began his classes in 1903 
as an experimental art school where the 
pupil was left to himself to discover his 
own medium, painting, modeling or carving. 
It is his theory that the child should never 
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be shown anything that serves as a model or 
example, that he should find out for himself 
and so work out his problems in complete 
independence and _ self-expression. Every 
kind of work is done in the school, modeling 
in clay and plaster, etching, engraving, 
working with wire, cardboard, colored 
paper, with glass beads and textiles of all 
kinds. After each lesson the drawings of 
the children are pinned on a board running 
the entire width of the classroom, and the 
professor criticizes the work done, thus 
training the critical faculty of the child. 

No one, it is said, seeing this exhibition, 
can fail to be impressed by the freedom and 
creative vigor of the work. An mteresting 
account of the exhibition and Prof. Cizek’s 
methods by Margaret Skinner appeared 
in the December issue of the Metropolitan 
Museum Builetin. 


A letter recently received 
from an American artist in 
Paris makes the following 
interesting comment on the 
Modernist Movement: 

“The Salons d’Automne and des Inde- 
pendents are vast laboratories in which all 
sorts of terrible ‘cultures’ are allowed to 
develop under favoring circumstances, un- 
hindered except by the reactions and toxins 
resulting from themselves. Under these 
conditions several modernist doctrines have 
completed their cycle, and all that remains 
of them is the labels on the bottles. Opposi- 
tion has had an effect (where it has had any) 
contrary to the intentions of the opposers. 
I am not sure why this has been so. Per- 
haps because the field seemed to divide 
itself too simply into parts, for and against 
growth. Now the contrary of growth is 
death, and you may have noticed that none 
of your contributors was willing to accept 
the conclusion that art is dead. I do accept 
this willingly, even joyfully, but not for 
publication. Jaques Parsons, a French writer 
on modern art, finds the most inspiring 
part of modernism—that which yesterday 
was art, but is now becoming something 
else! He proceeds to show that it will not 
be clear that this new form is an evolution 
of the plastic, or a prolongation of the 
machine. I am a modernist of this new 
modernism, but as yet I have not done 
anything with it practically, nor has anyone 


MODERNISM 
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else, for that matter, as the technique is a 
bit difficult; also, I shall not call it art, as 
it would be uncertain from what it had 
evolved. To me, a future state with no 
memory of the present one is no future 
state at all. You who speak for the art 
that is real, and earnest, and quick (with 
moderation) must not be placed, however, 
in the false position of not being in favor of 
growth. You may show a slight condescen- 
sion for the too youthful; you may not 
entirely neglect the Paris fashions. You 
may say editorially, ‘You see from our 
plates that cubes are no longer being worn.’ 
But you may not be too openly partial to 
the styles illustrated in the early pen- 
drawings of Charles Dana Gibson.” 


The fall exhibition of the 

AN AMERICAN Paris Ateliers of the New 

scHooLt IN York School of Fine and 

PARIS Applied Art, which was 

held during November, was 

the occasion of a most interesting account of 

this institution and the history of its present 

abode, written by the Paris correspondent of 
a well-known New England journal. 

The establishment of a Paris branch of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, which had its beginning in the famous 
school of the late William M. Chase, was for 
many years the aim and desire of Frank 
Alvah Parsons and William M. Odom, presi- 
dent and director, of New York, both of 
whom had lived and worked extensively 
abroad. 

Mr. Odom, now the Director of the Paris 
Ateliers, gives as the reason for the establish- 
ment of this foreign branch “that it may 
carry on the evolution of the arts as they are 
related to western culture in modern life.” 
“Though the school firmly advocates the 
creation of original modern styles,” he says, 
“it recognizes the importance of basing these 
on an academic and classical foundation that 
alone can give permanency to any art 
expression.” 

“The Ateliers,” says the Paris correspon- 
dent, “‘are housed in the so-called Hotel de 
Chaulnes, at No. 9, Place des Vosges, a 
venerable and altogether comely structure, 
just to frequent which assiduously is to 
absorb the atmosphere of old Paris.” He 
then gives a sketch of the history of this old 
mansion which was built in 1607 by the 
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Marechal des Logis Descures, and has since 
been the scene of many notable events in the 
history of France. ‘‘The building consists 
of a double pavilion, bordering two sides of a 
spacious courtyard, and the interior contains 
one of the most beautiful Louis XVI salons 
in Paris, as well as interesting panelling, 
chimney-pieces and other decorative features 
of the period of Louis XIV and of the First 
Empire.” Not only is the building itself of 
historic interest, but the Place des Vosges, 
on which it is situated, is also, it seems, 
closely associated with several of the greatest 
names of France, among them Cardinal 
Richelieu Bossuet, and the Rohan-Guemanee 
family im the seventeenth century, and later 
Victor Hugo, whose home was for sixteen 
years at No. 5 (known as the Hotel 
Guemanee), now the Victor Hugo Museum. 


ITEMS 


The American Association of Museums 
held a New England Conference in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on December 6, 7, and 8. 
Meetings were held at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and at the Park Museum. 
Among those present were Prof. Kendall 
Kk. Smith, of Brown University; Prof. 
Paul W. Sachs, of the Fogg Art Museum, 
Boston; Mrs. Inez Scott Harlow, of the 
Children’s Museum of the same city; Mrs. 
Florence V. Paull Berger, of the Wadsworth 
Athenaeum, MHartford; Mr. Harlan H. 
Ballard, Curator of the Pittsfield Museum 
of Natural History and Art; and Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, Assistant Curator of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard’s Tree Museum. In 
addition to the regular meetings, members 
of the Conference were invited to visit the 
principal art collections and historic homes 
of Providence. 


Montclair, N. J., is to have a monument 
as a memorial to its soldiers who died in 
the World War. The design is the work of 
Charles Keck of New York. The monu- 
ment, which will be sixty feet high, will be 
located on an island in Edgemont Park 
lake and will be connected with the main- 
land by a bridge. 


It is interesting to know that an artist, 
Gustave Baumann, and a poet, Witter 
Bynner, have united with others of the 
New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs, 
in a protest in the interest of a fair solution 
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of the much-discussed Pueblo land problem. 
The desire is to preserve the Pueblo com- 
munities. 


John H. Sharp, formerly of Cincinnati, 
now of Taos, New Mexico, has lately been 
holding an exhibition of his Indian Paintings 
and Western Landscapes, together with 
sketches made in Africa and Spain, in 
Traxel’s Art Galleries, Cincinnati. Mr. 
Sharp has recently returned from a trip to 
Spain and Northern Africa. While painting 
a picture of the desert near Biskra, he was 
caught in a sand storm, which raged for 
twenty-four hours, after which time he was 
rescued. 


The Needle and Bobbin Club had the 
delightful privilege of inviting its members 
and friends to a lecture on Embroideries 
of the Greek Islands by Prof. Arthur J. B. 
Wace, formerly Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Athens, given in 
Classroom A of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on the afternoon of December 10. 
Prof. Wace is one of the very few authorities 
on the history, design, and technique of this 
beautiful handiwork, the production of 
which has now practically ceased. 

At the same time a special exhibition of 
embroideries, including Mr. Richard B. 
Seager’s collection of Greek Island fabrics, 
was placed on view in the Metropolitan 
Museum in the Textile Corridor in Wing H. 
This special exhibition of Mediterranean 
embroideries will remain on view until 
March 1. 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, for the past 
ten years Director of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, has resigned his directorship in 
order to give more time to lecturing and 
painting. His resignation was accepted 
by the Board of Trustees of the Museum 
with expressions of appreciation and regret. 


The Board of Directors of the Art Mu- 
seum in Balboa Park, San Diego, California, 
has secured the New Mexico building, re- 
membered as one of the most interesting 
buildings of the Exposition, and one of the 
finest examples of Pueblo architecture in 
this part of the country, and will restore it 
as an art center. The building will include 
studios, lounge, club rooms for the various 
art organizations, and a chapel auditorium. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOSTON DAYS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
HUNT, by Martha A. S. Shannon, Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston, Publishers. 

This is a beautiful publication fittingly 
memorializing one of the towering figures in 
the field of American art. The author tells 
us in her preface that she has endeavored to 
recall and present in this book Wilham 
Morris Hunt’s true power and_ worth. 
She refers to the periods of his greatest 
activity as the “yeasty years” of the 60’s 
and 70’s, because during that double decade 
there was unusual intellectual and political 
development, and when Boston was furnish- 
ing leaders in many fields. She interest- 
ingly makes mention of the fact that, in 
spite of the oft-repeated statement that 
America has no love of art, there was great 
evidence of a genuine love and enthusiasm 
on the part of the people with whom Hunt 
came in contact, and she correctly states 
that Hunt was himself a vital force in 
American art. The book takes up Hunt's 
life in an orderly way, tracing its interesting 
course from his student days to the days 
of a ripe old age, concluding with his own 
inspiring statement concerning the altruistic 
mission of the artist. It is delightfully 
friendly reading and puts one in touch with 
a life both imspiring and lovable. It is, 
moreover, a noble record and one in which 
all Americans and lovers of art may take 
pride. There are numerous beautiful illus- 
trations which speak eloquently of the 
genius of this gifted artist who did so 
much not only through his work but his 
teaching to give definite direction and 
character to the development of American 
art in a critical period. The typography 
and the reproductions are the best. This 
is a book in which the art of book making 
fittingly accords with the context. 


HILL TOWNS OF THE PYRENEES, by Amy 
Oakley. Illustrated by Thornton Oakley. 
The Century Company, New York, publishers. 
Price, $4.00. 

This book has a double interest for artists 
and lovers of art. It discovers for them 
through the delightful descriptive text the 
picturesque hill towns of the Pyrénées, an 
ideal pleasure ground or sketching field for 
the painter, a portion of the country still 
comparatively unspoiled by the tourist 
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hordes, and it sets before them in a series of 
line drawings of a remarkably graphic 
and artistic character, the actual places 
visited—or to be visited—made on _ the 
spot by the author’s illustrator husband. 
For all time these 125 line drawings will 
rank, we are willing to confidently affirm, 
among the best works of the sort produced. 
They are delightful, full of the flavor of the 
places, keenly appreciative, interpretive, 
charmingly gleesome. In fact they mark 
a forward step in book illustration. From 
Perpignan on the Mediterranean coast, a 
picturesque pink city, the author and artist 
take the reader from hill town to hill town 
through the Pyrénées Oriental, the high 
Pyrénées, and the Pyrénées Occidental, 
sharing their enthusiasms, telling what they 
themselves saw in a way that none who 
travel with them will ever forget. There 
are choice bits both in word painting and 
in line drawing from beginning to end which 
stand conspicuously in memory and which 
cause the reader to catch breath with de- 
light here and there. It is a work brought 
forth by the finest appreciation of beauty 
in nature and in art and one which is 
therefore certain to engender enthusiasm. 
Many cannot have the privilege of travelling 
among these fascinating hill towns, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakley have made it possible 
for such to journey happily therein and to 
accumulate delightful memories thereof, 
while comfortably ensconced beside the 
open fire or a sunny window in one’s own 
library. If Mr. Oakley had done nothing 
but produce the illustrations in this volume, 
there is no doubt but that his reputation as 
an illustrator of the highest standing would 
be secure. One cannot refrain from think- 
ing what a gratification this collection of 
illustrations would have been to Thornton 
Oakley’s master, the late Howard Pyle, 
had he been living at this time, and so 
shared as his rightful due part of the honor 
earned by his one-time pupil. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, by Laurence 
Binyon and J. J. O’Brien Secton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. Price, $25.00. 


The plan of this book follows the plan 
adopted by Fenollosa in his ‘Outline of 
Ukiyo-ye” and in his “Masters of Ukiyo- 
ye”; that is, the subject has been dealt 
with period by period rather than master 
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by master. The body of the work is prefaced 
by tables to facilitate the reading of dated 
books and prints; an account of the Censor- 
ship of Prints; a table of the Mon of the 
Yedo actors during the eighteenth century; 
and a table of publishers’ trade-marks and 
seals, which will, it is thought, be of special 
service to collectors. At the end of the 
book before the section given over to plates 
is a list of choice colour-printed books and 
albums arranged in chronological order with 
brief descriptive details of the original issues 
and the colours employed. Obviously this 
is a collectors’ publication, making available 
for such valuable data not elsewhere obtain- 
able. It is a large, quarto volume of about 
236 pages, not counting the 57 pages devoted 
to plates, many of which are full page and 
in colour. The book was printed in Great 
Britain, but reproductions have been made 
of prints in the Howard Mansfield and other 
noted American collections. 


BRITISH BOOK ILLUSTRATION YESTER- 
DAY AND TODAY. Special Winter Number 
of The Studio, 1923-24. The Studio, Ltd., 
London, publishers. 


The Studio publications are almost too 
well known and appreciated to need either 
description or commendation, but this is a 
valuable addition to the notable series. 
The introductory text, as usual, takes up 
only a small portion of the volume which is 
chiefly pictorial and is by Malcolm C. 
Salaman. He immediately catches the 
attention of the reader by reminding him 
that “‘the picture book is always with us, 
and any pictorial image that appears on the 
page of a book passes for illustration how- 
ever much or little it may carry of expressive 
significance to throw fresh light upon what 
the author has told us.” Now the English 
have had a special genius for illustration— 
a genius which at times, as in the case of 
easel pictures, has almost been their undoing, 
for although there are some who argue that 
there is no difference between one and the 
other, we are ourselves of the belief, as Mr. 
Salaman suggests, that the true illustration 
should not merely tell its story but supple- 
ment the text and have a close relation to 
it. In other words, illustrative paintings 
are neither good paintings as works of art 
nor good illustrations, lacking in the latter 
instance the copartnership of artist and 
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author which is essential. It is a little 
amusing to American readers to find the 
list of British illustrators headed by E. A. 
Abbey, while in the long and honorable 
procession which follows James McNeill 
Whistler is found to bring up the rear. 
But these American artists are in goodly 
company, for in the ranks are such as 
William Blake, Aubrey Beardsley, George 
Cruikshank, George Du Maurier, Edmund 
Dulac, Kate Greenaway, Phil May, Arthur 
Rackham, Perey Smith and the inimitable 
Hugh Thomson. Anyone interested in the 
subject of book illustration today (and who 
is not?) will find this volume both illuminat- 
ing and of engaging interest. 


RITRATTI D’ARTISTI ITALIANI (POR- 
TRAITS OF ITALIAN ARTISTS) (seconda 
serie), by Ugo Ojetti. LIllus.: Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 1923. (12 lire). 

No one in Italy writes better or more 
practically on paintmg and sculpture than 
the author of this book, the second of a series 
which is to include all the important Italian 
artists, old and young. Up to now thirty 
painters and sculptors have been criticized, 
and the present volume deals, among others, 
with the two representative sculptors of the 
Florence school of new-Gothic, Antonio 
Maraini and Libero Andreotti. This school 
aims at getting back to the clear view of 
truth to nature possessed by the cathedral 
sculptors of the Gothic period. It succeeds. 
The sincerity of these two men is beyond a 
doubt, as is also the authority of Ugo Ojetti 
who writes about them. Ojetti is not a 
mere art critic; he is a creative artist on his 
own account—a novelist, a poet, a dramatist, 
and a prolific art historian. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the painters he now 
writes about is Mancini. 


Ker 


DER FORMWILLE DER ZEIT IN DER 
ANGEWANDSEN KUNST (THE PROBLEM 
OF FORM), by L. W. Rochowanski, with 
93 illustrations by Franz Cisek. Vienna, 
Burguerlag. 


For the first time geometrical design— 


Cubism—is vindicated, and its uses in 
ornament set out in logical order and in 
practical demonstration. The principal of. 
the Vienna Art School, 
done the demonstration and Bochowanski 


Franz Cisek, has ° 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


has provided the logic. There are at least 
three decorative pieces of pure cubism which 
are absolutely convincing, and a piece of 
ornament for the facade of a building may 
well set a fashion in architectural decoration, 
especially in view of the setting out of the 
principles on which it is constructed. It is 
pure ornament and completely original, 
what we have been looking for and asking 
for—a new form. ‘The wooden figures are 
amusing, especially the groups, and so are 
some of the figures in groups made in plaster. 
The whole content of the volume is most 
intelligent and formulating. 


Kove. 


ITEMS 


The Fifth International Print Makers’ 
Exhibition, under the auspices of the Print 
Makers’ Society of California, will be held 
in the Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Museum of History, Science and Art, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, from March 
1 to 31. Thé last day for receiving prints 
will be February 7. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce offers a Gold Medal 
for the best print or group of prints shown 
in this exhibition, and the Print Makers’ 
Society has added a Silver and a Bronze 
Medal under the same classification; besides 
which a $100 purchase prize for the Los 
Angeles Museum has been offered by Mrs. 
Henry E. Huntington, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Bryan have offered a prize of 
$25 for the best American print. 

The secretary of the Society is Mr. 
Howell C. Brown, whose address is 120 
North El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. 


The Art Institute of Chicago demon- 
strated not only its nationalism but its 
internationalism by showing in its new 
gallery between December 18 and January 
21 special one-man exhibitions by Oliver 
Dennett Grover of Chicago, Victor Higgins 
of Taos, New Mexico, Louis Ritman of 
New York, Axel Gallen-Kallela of Finland, 
~Nigholai Fechin of Russia and Ettore Caser, 
formerly ‘of Italy and now of New York, as 
ee as a t@llection of works by Pablo 

-Pigasso, the French ‘modernist, the last 


“under = ‘the auspices of the Arts Club of 
Chicago. 
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